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The PORa ee discovers a case of 


PLAYER'S “NAVY CUT.” 


PLAYER'S “NAVY CUT,” the ORIGINAL, is sold by all 
nists, Stores, &<,, in 1oz, Packets, and 


MILD in Red Packets and Tins. MEDIUM in Blue Packets and Tins. 
Always ask for “ PLAYER'S,” and do not be put off with any other, 
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AND SHAME THE : DEVIL, 


As to the first.we should say, “ By all wacans do ®,” k the 
truth, but as to shaming the devil, we don’t, think it cen. done. 
He’s such an old arch-villain we don’t think he’s any sense of shame 
left. We-never thought very well of him, and we think less to-day. 
To come back to fhe first "part of the text, * Speak the Truth,” we 
think this can be done, and thus win the esteem of every honest 
man. They're the easiest to rob; people who lie themselves, like 
others to speak the truth. Now pa this bit of truth. For the 
cure of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Wind on the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Nervous Debility, Costiveness, Palpitation of the Heart, 
‘Biliousness, &c., take Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills. 

A prominent Business Man, whose name is known in. every quarter 
of the globe, soys: “ Your celebrated Wind Pills are priceless to me. 
I am never without a supply, ahd give many away. For Biliousness, 
Sick Headache,.. and Tadigestion they ‘are. far: before. any of the 
largely advertised“ Patent Medieines,:for I -have tried most of thew. 
Use my’ testimony as yon at “Give ‘my name and ‘address to 
any enquirer.” 

Page Woodcock’s ‘Wina Pills ‘being yardly Vegetable, Tasteless, 
_and Mild and Tonic in their. action, may ‘be taken with perfect safety 
by the most delicate of either sex. _ Children may take them in 

4 reduced doses. 

Page Weodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all Medicine Vendors at 
1/1} and 2/9 ;- post free for price by Page Woodcock, Lincoln. - 

- Be particular that you ask for “ Page ho dat Wind Pils,” 
and see that you get no other. 
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The most palatable refreshing tonic “drink 
producible. 
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Bamboo Curtains. 


“I NOTICED such a sweet decorative idea in this street 
yotensay,” said a lady visitor in Naples to a traveller 
ien 


“It was a house,” she continued, “hung at all the 
second and third storey windows with pale yellow 
bamboo curtains. They were perfectly plain, pay all of 
the same shade, but you have no idea how they set off 
the old place. Why, they simply glorified it!” 

“Hu-m-m,” mused her friend, “I don’t recall the 
house. Just | aap it out as we go by, will you?” 

Presently the visitor uttered an exc ion. 

“There it is!” she cried. ‘ The house of the bamboo 
curtains! I'm sure a colony of artists must live there! ” 

“ Acolony of Italians,” said her friend grimly. “ That’s 
not bamboo. It’s a macaroni factory. They hang the 
stuff out there to dry.” 


What He Could Do. 


Art breakfast recently a young woman found a little 
note at her plate saying that her aunt had arrived from 
London the = before, and was at a well-known hotel. 
About nine o'clock she went to the hotel indicated, and 
asked the clerk whether the new-comer had been down 
to breakfast yet. 

The clerk informed her that he did not believe she 
had been ae ee ee 

“Oh, never mind do that,” she replied. “You 
just tell me the number of her room and I will go up.” 

“Number 42,” prompély replied the clerk, and the 
young woman took the lift. 

ies kre erm pee 
rapping, 8 ¥ pu ear loor an 
inoade that she aight not disturb her aunt if she were 
aslezp. She heard no noise, and so took one of her 
cards, and after writing .“ Will come again at ten — 
Jane,” she tied a little bunch of flowers to it and left it 
on the knob. 

’ At ten o'clock she came again. The clerk had not 
seen her aunt, and did not believe that she had left her 


all. 

.“ Qh, you are the Abel re srg din, leg 
are you es Haat! pried man smilingly. “ Well, what 
can I do for you?” 

“ Nothing, thank you,” she replied, “ unless you come 
downstairs and help me thrash that hotel clerk.” 


et fees 


Satyr: “Captain Shuffles says the barbour is full of 
sharks, and I’m awfully afraid of them—aren't i fe 

Clarice: “Oh, I'm not afraid. The captain told me 
that they were all man-eating sharks.” 


———b> § ee 


“ Does aay things ?” 
“Better than that. She sees the point when some- 
body e'se says them.” 
; a 
“Berrtrer not wait for A apa any longer. You 
know what it is when a fellow is calling on his girl.” 
‘« Ah, there they are now! He is just bidding her 
: t.”” 


- All right; let us go and have a game of billiards. 
We'll jest bave time.” = 
; ee fe 
A ceerarn rector, in an agricultural parish, found 
Congregation, 
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to the nding . “He's an excellent fellow, and 
preaches far better than I do.” 

“That may be, sir,” was the grave rejoinder, “ but 
we've been inquiring and inquiring about your curate, 
and we can’t find as he’s got any property, and we don't 
like to be told of our sins by a person as hasn't got no 
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come to hear Mr. Jones?” he said | of 


A Pretty Good World. 


| PRETTY good world if you take it all round— 
le 


Pretty good world, good le! 
Better te on than 4 Salar the, und— 
Prett good world, good le 
Better & ere where the ie ive blue 
As the of your eweetheart a-smilin’ at you— 
Better lyin’ ‘neath daisies and dew— 
Pretty good world, good people ! 


Pretty good world with its hopes and its fears— 
Pretty good world, gcod people! 
— oe print | throug! ibe rain of its tears— 
re qc world, good people ! 
Bettsr be re, where the eihway you know— 
Where the thorn’s in the garden where sweet roses 


Ww, 

Than et where you feel not the fall o’ the snow— 
Pretty good world, good people ! 

Pretty good world! Let us sing it that way—~ 
Pro good world, good ss 

Make up your mind that you're in it to stay 
IAS leash for & season, good people! 

Pretty good world, with its dark and its brigh 

Pretty good world, with its love and its light; 

Sing it that way till you whisper, “ Good-night !"—~ 
Pretty good world, good people + 


Her Idea of Her Worth. 

A Canapran minister had i married a couple. 
The rs were signed, and nothing remained but 
the giving and taking of the fee. The bridegroom, a 
strapping young fellow, asked : 

“ How much is it?” 
The parson glanced at the smiling bride and slyly 


answered : 
“ Whatever you think it is worth.” Now, it should 
have been worth a great deal, for the girl was young 


and pee 

“T reckon it’s worth about five shillings,” said the 
swain, holding out two half-crowns. 

The clergyman looked blankly at the coins, then 
turned to the fair one. 

“T'll leave it to you, madam,” he said. “What do 
you think it’s worth P” 

What did this young and blushing bride do? She 
reached {out, took the coins, handed one half-crown to 
the minister and put the other into her pocket ! 

“A thi wife,” said the minister with a sigh, “is 
her husband's crown.” 

—_ oe ja—__.. 


In a book recently published an author wrote : “If 
you can’t be a lighthouse be a candle.” We have heard 
of young ladies who would prefer being half a match. 


———jo—___ 
Made King by a Wig. 


M. Povursr, hairdresser and — of the Comédie 
Francaise and other theatres of , has been sporting 
a narrow violet ribbon for the last few days. He has 
been decorated by the Academy. M. Poutet has made 
wigs for all the leading actors who have played in 
comedy for the last thirty 

One day Poutet had to a suitable wig for a super 
who was called a at a moment's notice to take an 
actor’s place in a He was to play the part of a 

; but he had nothing to do except to lead a pro- 
ion across the stage. . 

The scene represented a church on the right and an 
inn on the left. The was to enter the church, 
but the super was stricken with one of those spasms of 
genius which sometimes illuminate great actors and 

t kings. Or was it Poutet's wig that had turried 
is head ? Who can tell? The fact remains that instead 
img the cortege into the cathedral, he bold]: 
entered the cabaret, followed by his noble lords an 


, with a 
ing. “Iam a king, and do pleases 


The Missing Spectacles. 


Visitine.an old pape ee one day the clergyman 
inquired of her if she regularly read her Bible, to which 
the old lady replied in the affirmative. 

Soon after, as the minister was about to depart, he 
suggested reading the evening’s chapter, to which he 
would add his blessing. 

After a little ony the Bible was presented to the 
minister, who looked at its dusty covers with astonish- 
ment, but the old lady, murmuring something about 
“dusty morning,” wiped the book with the end of her 
apron. 

Pthe minister, taking the book up, it fell open where 
a pair of spectacles had been left in it. The old lady, 
suddenly perceiving the specs, started up and cried: 

“ Bless me, there's my specs which I lost a year ago.” 


—— fe 
The Dinner Taster. 


Tue “dinner taster” is the latest example of the 
“ultra” type of Parisian refinement. The Parisian 
palate, you know, is the one thing worth living for, 
according to the idea of a certain class of people whose 
pleasure in life depends upon the employment of the 
venses. 


The “dinner taster” makes it her business to visit 
the fine houses and taste the dishes intended for dinner, 
She suggests improvements, and shows the cook new 
ways of preparing dishes. That the business is a pro- 
fitable one may be judged by the fact that she invariably 
rides in a cab. 

In the East-end of London a lucrative trade is 
followed by come score or so of women. The pawn- 
brokers there are very numerous and never lack for 
clients. Among the latter, however, are some who do 
not relish the idea of being brought into personal 
contact with “uncle.” 

It is for the benefit of these that the pawnbroker’s 

t exists. She goes several times a day to the pawn- 

op with articles belonging to the bashful ones, for 

whom she gets the highest sum procurable on the 
articles pledged. 

For her service she receives a percentage on the 
amount obtained, ranging from half-penny in the shilling, 
but her commission seldom comes to more than twopence 
on a single. transaction. 

Another rea, gene woman lias hit upon a capital, 
although painful, business. She earns a profitable 
fiving ‘by “breaking in” boots for members of the 
upper circles. She wears them for a few days, until they 
become easy and comfortable to their owners. 

In three or four days they are sufficiently “ tamed ” 
and she only wears a pair two hours each day. She 
works hard, seeing that ehe sometimes wears thirty-six 
different pairs ina week. Half-a-crown a pair is the 
professional fee. 


ee ee 


DipLtomacy.—Contributor : “ Where is that poem of 
mine you promised to publish and didn't ?” 

Editor loko has lost it): “I'm sorry, but burglars 
broke into the office last week and took all the valuables 
they could lay their hands on.” 


ee fo 


Lavy: “I have given you sixpence, what more do 
you want?” 
Tramp: “ I’m afraid that policeman is going to arrest 


me. 
Lady: “How can I prevent that ?” 


Tramp: “Just take my arm and be talking to 
lovingly, he will think Tm your husband a et as 
pass. 


=> § Ge 


Mamma: “Freddie, Freddie, how often have I told 
you not to mock the peculiarities of others? If you do, 
apd ke just like them.” 

die (after a long pause) : “ Ma, if I mocked the 
elephant very hard, do you su I'd ever grow so’s I 
could pick apples over a wall with my nose?” And he 
awaited the reply with tremulous on every 


850. 


NEW SERIES OF STORIES. 


DORA MYRL, the Lady Detective. 
By J. McDONNELL BODKIN. 
1l.—THE HIDDEN VIOLIN, 
“ I soup like to, Sylvia, but I can’t.” 
“ You must, Dora.” - 
“Must is a strong reais a Geek mae tcc Gat 


“But 

She whisked away with a rustling of silk to the other end 
of Dora Myrl’s bright little sitting-room, where the two 
girls had been sitting in a cosy corner for a of 
afternoon tea. Brightening her eyes and dimpling her 
cheeks, there was some pleasant surprise which she could 
hardly hold back. . 

Dora Myrl’s eye followed her keenly, . ; 

“ call me a detective, Sylvia, when they want to 
flatter me. But I don’t pretend to guess your conundrum. 
What is it? You have got a stone up that new fashioned 
silk sleeve. Take it out and throw it. 

Sylvia stood before her dramatically, her hands close to 
her sides, her blue eyes dancing with excitement. 

“Signor Nicolo Amati is to play—there !” 

poe ere ee oes eet j 

“TI will go, of courso,” she said, smilingly. 

“ Whether you can or not?” i 

“ Whether I can or not.” 

For here was a chance which no girl—and least of all a girl 
like Dora Myrl, full of vitality to her finger-tips—would miss. 

All London—that is to say literary and artistic London, 
or the London that thought iteelf, or wanted other people 
to think it, literary and artistic—was still brimming over 
with the story how that famous musical connoisseur, Lord 
Mellecent, travelling in Northern Italy with his daughter 
Sylvia, had lit amid the embow vines of a little village 
on the banks of the Po on a mi ous violin and violinist. 
He very quickly convinced himself that the violin was the 
masterpiece of Antonio Stradivarius, and the player a direct 
@scecient of Nicolo Amati, whose name he bore. 

For ages this priceless violin had made exquisite music 
for the simple villagers. Its strings had danced at their 
weddings and wept at their graves in the hands of 

gencration of the gi 


ion 
after 


frenzy of rapture. 
for a month till at last 
succeeded in olin and violinist away with him 


to smoky London. It ly hinted that bi - 
Lived. Lins apod danghier, Biivic, etded oud abetted ie she 


forth from his pathetic violin as 5 dgremerggen Sealloned 
2 masterpieces of the great cum: 
en eae eS t 


He had come to London in t!e spring, and London was 
thrown into a ferment of restless auticipation by the 


That this public appearance was to be anticipated by a 
fortnight at a musical “at-home” at the boos of Tad 
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even ofthe dainties that were handed 
Mreoeah the lew bess of tion one name 
Through low conversa sounded 

persistently. Broken sentences could be heard here and 


“T believe he's just wonderfal.” 
“The music of the m 
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« His violin is all carved out of one piece of wood, I hear.” | 


“ And he’s so young and handsome. . 

“They say that Lord Mellecent could never have coaxed 
him to come but for 8 livia, and that she is just simply — 

“But surely Lord Mellecent would never give his consent. 


He is too— 
Genius is so much 


ths tunion hea poaaee aaa ything 

. an Fond 
t sBylvia, lov my , soft white, with a 
sat with Dora Myrl in 


Unconscious Sylvia, ely in 
bunch of blue ri at her rt 
dais carpeted jn dark red, with a 


the front row close to a 


music stand in the centre. Her soft cheek was 
flushed to the wild rose tint and her blue eyes alight with 
er @: nc’ 


sudden peer came upon the le. All the eyes were 
on the dais. A side door opened, and there appeared the 
Earl of Mellecent, with a man walking on either side, and 
half-a-dozen of the most noted musical connoisseurs in 
London following. 

The fumous Frenchman, Gallasseau, walked at the Earl’s 
right hand—tall, broad, swarth, and smiling. But the young 
Italian on his left caught and held the eyes of the audience. 
His beauty would have in itself com attention apart 
from the subtle rumours of his genius. He had the 
of a Greek god, black eyes full of light and fire, and a face 
perfect in curve and colour. 

There was a dead silence in the body of the room, and a 
little buzz of talk upon the dais. The suave Frenchman 
blandly insisted that his young rival should take precedence, 
and alee & moment’s courteous contention Nicolo Amati 
came forward to the front of the platform. 

A wonderful old violin that a rich, dark, warm 


a c 
red in the tapers’ light, nestled lovingly at his chin. He 


in a long, dying fall that filled all 
silence rested for awhile in love 


A broke out at last—softly, almost reverently, 
Co! straight from the heart. 
A ti lowed his dark eyes were lustrous with unshed 


tears. : 
“You know the famous Scotch test?” Dora whispered. 
“A mon is a player when he can gar himsel’ greet wi’ his 


wil patted loaad Gide qui is Gesaaeea 
it ips and shining eyes one i 
Presently a low murmur arose in which the name of 
“ Gallasseau ” was mingled, but there‘was no heartiness in 
the sound. : 

Monsieur Gallasseau was equal to the occasion. 

“No, no,” he said, shruggling his broad shoulders higher 
at each “no.” “I will not break the charm. The vanquished 
salutea the victor,” he added, bowing smilingly, ‘but you 
would not publicly drag me at your chariot wheels, mon 
ami? If the favour tt be permitted I would willing]: 
a dat you alone hear you play. But it is too much 


Before Lord Mellecent could leas! gos Amati answered 
courteously in yeeros soft and made musical by 


vy. 
melt away 


handsome 
say > en 
ee at seed tae ngsll of she anette 


Sylvia whispered to Dora: “Don’t stir; he will be here 
oa ee grenieg, ond 7th ging for meagela, I want you to 
know . 


him 
“Itis not I, signorina,” said Amati 
same 


Lemay hedhwadlgerpetanliyy pag emerging bare “You 


liow showed worn 
Where the touch of players had been through all 


rics 


“ tough case” on which she was engaged. 
There was a sudden sound ef quis ape oe eee 
and, without knocking, Sylvia burst into room. 


f I can,” said Dora quietly. Her lips tightened and a 
curious light kindled at the back of her clear, grey eyes. 
“ But firat I must know all about the los. cena, Sylvia ; 
sit down, Sit down, Signor Amati. Now me the 


ing his violin case with 
him in the hansom. He was much disappointed that Amati 
was out. - At first he said he would wait for him, but 
chan; his mind in a few moments, and came down with 
his violin case still in his hands, and drove away. 


Frenchman’s residence about two miles away. 

“When I got there,” Amati went on, “I was told that 
Monsieur’s flat was on the fourth floor. There was a porter 
at the entrance. : 

“Can I sce Signor Gallasseau ?” 


“ «He has left strict directions he is not to be disturbed ; 


on any account.’ : 
“¢ Will you kindly take him my card?’ 


“He went with my card to the lift. There was a moment’s 


delay. I stepped past unobserved and ran swiftly up the 


low stairs. 

“ Bravo!” said Dora under her breath. 

«J the door of the sitting-room on the fourth 
floor. It was not his—it was vacant. But above me I heard 


wT Eo torn mame bowillersd at Ses coolness, Then 
I broke out: 

**T came for the violin you carried away!” 

“ With n puzzled look on his face he offered me his own 
violin which am he the table. 

t,’ he said, ‘ to play upon—is it not? Itis 
at yourservice. But finer.’ 

“«« My own has been stolen, Signor.’ 

“<¢Stolen! It is impossible! You do not know, then, 
where it is eP? 

«« But I do, by oot? I answered hotly. ‘It is here—here 
in your room ; I it played a minute before the door 
WAS 0} 

“For a moment he looked angry, then shrugged his 


shoulders and smiled. 
«¢Monsieur is droll,’ he said. ‘But Monsieur loves his 
M 


Mage oly bape erie onsieur will 
be pleased to search my rooms.’ 

Lage prs rte Sak , looking even in impossible 
places, and I found—no : 


! 

~« Monsieur is eatisfied ?’ he asked politely. 

“* Satisfied that you have hidden it cunningly,’ I answered. 
we Mono © eet er ee him 
Sr a 

“¢ Not adieu, Signor. come believe me.’ 

“ ¢ Monsieur will be welcome.’ . 

“In the street I met Signora Sylvia, and she brought me 


to ” 
bors listened intently with half-closed eyes and puckered 
wa. 


“Now, I want to ask you a few Don’t you say 
a word, Sylvia. Did Monsieur look straight 
in the hes ~ ae 


“Straight in the face, with a smile on hisown. His 
were never off mo while I was in the room.” Bisa 


“ Did you notice a string drawn ti round—; 
wend iover tsticn Sate Buk toll man, where thee ant 
rok: I had tocqettan to endow Whi thers Gee Os 

“Oh, en men 

mirrors with frames of 1 hyn 

brass chains. But all four had faces to the 

“That was strange!” 

“Very ~ 

“He, it I looked carefull ake f 

“ No, ft opening 
in the wall. There none” seine 


was 
“You are certain the violin was in the 
br room when you 
+ “ Quite certain; I heard it.” 

“ You could not have mistaken the sound ?* 


The June PEARSON’S MAGAZINE heralds the summer. It is the brightest and sunniest magazine-published. 
complete without a copy. 


Your summer holiday would 


not be 


wre PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


“Can a mother mistake the laugh of her baby, or a lover 
the voice of his love? No, pga: jong t0l ‘ 

Sone eae ot ee on where the violin was 
hidden 

ook ron hare Dios broke in Sylvia impetuously, 

« you have, 1m y! A 

“That remains to be seen, my dear. Now let us go to 
business. You say, , there is a vacant set of chambers 
just under those of Monsieur Gallasseau? Well, I'll take 
those chambers to-morrow, and I will be glad to see you 
there as often and as long as you can spare time. That is 
if you don’t object, my dear?” aside to Sylvia. 

ylvia’s answer was a pinch and a kiss. The jest cheered 
her, for she guessed that Dora was not confident without 

new 


cause. 

On the third day, as Amati was visiting Dora in her. 
quarters, he met on the stairs, and the French- 
meen bore and smiled with an amused smile on his hand- 
some face. 

That eame afternoon, while Dora and Amati sat at tea, 
the strains of a violin were heard, superlatively sweet. 

“Mine! mine!” Amati cried. “Oh, I shall find it!” 

He started from his seat excitedly, but Dora’s restraining 
hand was on his arm. 

“ Softly, softly,” she said. “ You tried before, remember, 
and failed. It is my turn now.” 

“ We shall go together.” 

PH pall el telt priveediand ap cree both.” o 

ey crep ly up the ca a together, C) 
music sounded clearer and esl ge sweet. 3 

“ There is no doubt?” whispered Dora. a Oe 

“ None, none,” he answered with his hand upon the door 
knob. It was locked, but at the first rattle of the lock the 
music ceased. They heard four steps across the room, and 
instantly, as it seemed, the key was turned in the lock, and 
Monsieur Gallasseau stood in the doorway facing them, 


g- 

“Good evening, mademoiselle ; good evening, monsieur. 
Monsieur is come to apologise, is it not?” 

“I came to search?’ Signor Amati answered shortly. 

“ What, in!” with a contem y Ms 


jptuous 
good. For one time. But you observe it is 
will be troubled no more.” 

D:ra and Amati made together towards the door. But 
Gallasseau blocked the entrance, facing them squarely. 

“No, no, I will allow one—no more. It is you or 
mademoiselle. For me I prefer mademoiselle, of course.” 

Then Dora asserted herself. 

“You must have your wish, monsieur. Signor Amati, if 
you will do me the favour to wait in my sitting-room in five 
minutes I will bring you your violin.” 

With an amused gmile Gallasseau moved backwards from 
the door, allowing Dora to pass into the room. 

“‘ Mademoiselle is so droll! ” he said, “ but she is welcome, 
very welcome to my poor rooms to find the violin—if she 
can.” 

She gave one quick look round the room, but made no 


. “The mirrors are gone, monsieur? ” che said very quietly. 
He started for a moment, but answered, still smiling : 

“ Mademoiselle has heard of my mirrors. Yes, they are 
relacquered. If I could have guessed this visit 
here would have been mirrors for mademoiselle.” 


“ Why, certainly.” 

She bad moved'acros3 the room to a table near the door 
where the Frenchman's own violin lay. There was a high 
Tea deer wea weotel hae playing: hen he heard the 

“ Monsieur was wi 
handle turn in the door?” 
Be ee 
85 i ou ” 

«As mademsiasile ebeorves instantly.” 

“ The chair is only three yards from the door; there was 
no poe to Ri a ee ee 
. “No time * 


at all, mademoiselle. 
PE arreg hid it quite close, of course ? ” wii 
“« FY » repea vaguely, a 
puzzled look on his face. 
She changed the subject abruptly. 


“ forgive me, monsieur, there is a little band of white 


I fear. 

He started back with a frightened look from her out- 
stretched hand. 

“ Quite t,” she went on calmly, “it is really not 
necessary. You are quick enough to see, monsieur, that the 
game is up. Turn round.” ; 

Monsieur Gallasseau hesitated for a fraction of # second. 
Then he smiled a very sickly smile. 

“ Mademoiselle is clevaire,” he said, and turning 
round showed the violin the golden hair of the young 
lady in the ballad, “ Hanging down his back.” 


(Next week: “HOW HB CUT HIS STICK.") 
——-__-2j.2—____— 


“ Mary, Johnny tells me that when he went into the 

dining-room last night be saw Mr. Bliff with his arms 

round your waist.” 

What a cory, masken! Why, the gas was out.” 
ee 


- Mr. Spoowzr (on being introduced to Adored One’s 
Mother): “ Pardon me, madam, but have we not met 


stood up before you 
other day while you sat reading the paper.” 


was 
French astronomers 
The extraordinary experience of some ren a rename LARSON’ 


To His Colleen. 
In the merry laughing springti hen the birds begin 
Se, ey gi 
When the flowers bloom, mavourneen, an’ our hearts 


with joy are filled ; - 
When the icy cold is gone, dear, that in winter sorely 
chilled, 


Thour-em-pogue.® 
An’ in June, when purty roses peepin’ thro’ the leaves 


appear, 
While they try in vain to imitate your rosebud mouth, 


my dear; 
Arrah! then, my darlin’, ‘neath the treea, when no one 
is near, 
Thour-em-pogue. 
When the corn is ripe an’ golden, an’ the autumn 
breezes blow, 
When stravaigin’ thro’ the lanes, aroon, we slowly 


home go. 
colleen bawn, beside the style I'll whisper soft 
w, 


Then, m 

an’ 

Thour-em-pogue. 

When with fegtive song an’ m dance comes good old 

Christmas Day, “s i 
An’ yourself an’ me are jig 
Och! then, darlin’, neath 
Tl say, 


in’ to the pi "a tunin’ s 
the mististos ons Hille word 


Thour-em-pogue. 
© Give mo a kiss, 
—_—— jo 


Browne: “There is no time in life when woman 
dcesn't get more talk than man.” 

Towne: “Ob, yes there is.” 

Browne: “I'd like to know when.” 

Towne: “ During the marriage ceremony.” 


—_——= fo 
Why the Prisoner Wept. 


A maw was on trial for stealing money from a house. 
The counsel for the prisoner, in his address to the jury, 


“Gentlemen, my client is apoor man. He was driven 
by h r and want to take the small sum to buy 
bread, for it is in evidence that he did not take the 

ket-book containing £300 that was in the same 
wer. If he were a professional thief he would have 
certainly taken the pocket-book.” 

The soquent counsel for the accused was interrupted 
7 Who dovonwesp?™ vied the trate who 

es ” as magie who was 
on the ey ; 

“ Because I didn't see the pocket-book in the table 


Sareusay agreed. ecteek Ake 1 for the 
v ug exce counsel for 
Pls ch fgg 


“Do you think Flammer will get over his illness?” 
“T hardly think eo. He has three doctors.” 
et io 
“Tat dull Miss Wiggs doesn’t seem to have a 
of imagination.” : 
“Yes, she has; she thinks she can sing.” 
—— fe 
Hg thetically): “ You have a bad cold?” 
She (hi (ae ve. lam so hoaree that if you 
attempted to kies' rhe I couldn’t even scream.” 
—~— fe 
How to Feed Horses. 
A CELEBRATED veterinary says the attem 
to abe hey the alist rattous Er hee, im rm 


severe tax u them, and the result is seen in their 
distended tomachs, and the spiritleses and clumsy 
farmers. All intelligent students of 


hay a day, and feed once ortwice daily. A colt is kort 
i uni 


matured and set to work. For the horse, bran mixed 
assist di while in- 


; 


that oats are the best, although the most costly food. 
lorsemen agree that for a road horse oats has no sub- 


experiments nero in 


rest of corn, with ithe 
seers ot on, 


feed of oats a day, and the 
mixed with it, on the 


MEN WHO SET OFF IN A HURRY. 


¢ 
Soms PEOPLE WHO HAVE STARTED ON BIG 
JOURNEYS aT A MomeEnt’s NOTICE. 


Nor very long ago a bombardier of the Royal Artillery 
was required for immediate service on the Australian 
station.~ An official message to that effect was sent to 
Eastney Barracks, Southsea, and arrived on a Friday 
evening. It so happened that the very man on guard 
when the message came was the non-commissioned 
officer of bombardier rank whose name was first on the 
list for active service. Accordingly arrangements were 
at once made for relieving him from further guard duty, 
preparations for his departure to Australia were hurried 
on, and in less than two hours the gallant fellow 
was leaving the barracks to join the trans 
“Kangaroo” land—the latest instance that 
always ready. 

This incident calls to mind some others that have 
been even more famous of men who set out at a 
moment's notice to do some special work in fields afar. 
It was on the breaking out of the Franco-Prussian 
War in 1870 that the editor of the London Datty News 
sent for Archibald Forbes, one of its staff, and told him 


rt for 
ritain is 


that he was required to go at once to the seat of war. 
eat When will you be ready to set out?” asked the 
itor. 


“To-night,” laconically replied the great war corres- 
pondent, who promptly returned home, packed up a few 
necesrary articles, came back to the office, received 
instructions, and went off at once to France. What he 
did there, the marvellous experiences he had, and his 
grand description of the fighting, have been told again 


and agai 

A short time ago a large firm of Indian merchants in 
the City found that their affairs at their Bombay depot 
were, somehow, not what they ought to be, and resolved 
to send out a confident‘al clerk to go into matters 
thoroughly and rerort what was amiss. On this deci- 
sion being come to, the confidential clerk was called into 
the i te room of the two partners. 

“Mr. §.,” said the senior one, “we want someone in 
whom we have ever had confidence to go out to Bombay, 
Will you go?” 

It was an abrupt question, and startling, but the reply 
was as unhesitating. 

“ Yes, certainly. 

“When can you go ?”’ said the master. 

“To-morrow morring,” was the answer. 

And go he did next day. It was a fine rush, but it 
paid him well, for he soon found out who had been 
cheating his emplo and put matters right. So 
pleased were they with his  shaglemoarn and success that 
on his return they offered him a junior paitnership in 
the concern, and, needless to say, he accepted it. 

Then everybody knows how suddenly Stanley set out 
from New York, at the bidding of Mr. Bennett, of the 
New Yor« HERALD, to Africa in search of Livingstone. 
Perhaps fewer directions were never given to anyone off 
an important mission than he got. 
tanley,” said Mr. Bennett, when the young man 
had come into his presence after a message that he was 
wanted, “I’ve something for you to do.” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Go and find Livingstone.” 

_ And Stanley knew his chief enough to set about 
getting ready there and then. What success attended 

jis venture all-the world now knows, for whilet the 
name of Livingstone remains—and when shall it 
lad name of Stanley will ever be associated 
with it. 

It was on the breaking out of the late Greco-Turkish 
war that a well-known Fleet Street paper sent for a 
first-class black and white artist, who had previously 
applied for work on its staff. When he arrived he was 

wn in to the editor. 5 

“ Are you still desirous cf working for us ? ” inquired 
the latter. 

“Very much so,” said the artist 

“Will you go out to Greece if we give you a com- 
mission as war-correspondent ?” 

“ With pleasure—I should like nothing better.” 

“When could you le ready?” 

“To-night.” 

The editor smi'ed ; he had found the right man. And 
it need scarcely be eaid that the pictures sent home to 
the paper in Fleet Street by that artist were not 
amongst the least successful of the many that arrived 
in this country from the seat of war in the Eastern part 
of Southern Europe. 

Perhaps it may interest you to know that Mr. 
— rifith—who holds the record for fast travelling 

the world—always keeps a small bag of 
necessaries ready packed in this office. A few years ago, 
= after the Jameson Raid, the editor of this paper 
ided one afternoon to run a serial story with South 

Africa as the locale. He rang up for Mr. Griffith. 
“ Look here, Griffith, I want you to go to Johannes- 
and get local colour for a serial in P.W. When 

can you start ?” 

For reply, Mr. Griffith disappeared, and returned a 

a after with his hat and coat on and his bag in 


“I'm ready now,” he said. And no one in the office 
eaw him again until, three months later, he handed the 
editor the opening chapters of “ Briton or Boer?” 


who went up in a balloon to find shooting stars are described 
SON’S MAGAZINE. 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 
REPLIES. 

3646. Why is it that Water if Brought into Contact 
with Metal Heated to only about 200° F. 
will More Rapidly Boil than if the Metal were 
Red-hot? _ 

This curious fast is due to a phenomenon known as 
the spheroidal condition of liquids, discovered by 

Leidenfrost and carefully investigated by Boutigny. 

The explanation may be found in the instant formation 

of a layer of vapour between the water and the red-hot 

metal. The lower surface of the water is turned into 


vapour whose en ic expansion is sufficient to kee 
the body of water back from the surface of the metal. 


In fact, this ration keeps the water some six 
degrees below boiling point. Boiling water poured 
upon the red-hot metal is cooled to the same point. 


4550. Have Books ever been Sold by Measure? 

Yes, by the yard and by the ton. The former was 
common in, Russia in the time of the Empress Catherine, 
who was fond of seeing well-stocked 
houses of those whom she visited. Anxious to please 
the Empress every courtier who had hopes of such a visit 
took care to humour her whim in this matter and a 
Mr. Klostermann, bookseller, and Libraire de la 
Cour Imp(riale, was often called upon by his noble 
patrons to supply them with books of specified authors 
to fill a certain space ugreed upon. He charged 
50 to 100 roubles a yard according to the style 
of binding required, and knowing in many cases that 
the library was merely for show pu he took 
advantage of the buyer's indifference to the contents of 
the books and bound together all sorts of worthless 
trash in French, Jabelling them “ (Euvres de Voltaire,” 
“ CEnvres de Swift,” etc., to suit his customers. Some 
modern millionaires have adopted a similar expeditious 
way of filling a lib by ordering so many yards of 
history, fiction or theo to stock their shelves. An. 
advertiser once offered three tons of miscellaneous books 
at 15s. a cwt. or £12 a ton, undertaking at that price to 
— ee whore ora part carriage paid to any part of 

wor! 


4551. beet men the Real Family Name of Oliver Crom- 


The real family name of Oliver Cromwill was 
Williams. In a marriage scttlement drawn up in 1620, 
immediately after Cromwell's marriage with Elizabeth 
Bonchier, the husband is described as “ Oliver Cromwell, 
alias Wiliams.” In the previoug century Morgan 
Williams, a Welshman, of Glamorgansbire, married 
Katherine, sister of ‘Thomas Cromwell, who Jater on 
became famous or infamous as the minister and 
favourite of Henry VIII. Morgan Williams had 
a son Richard, who ‘owed his success in life to 
this Thomas Cromwelk~ and who assumed the 
name of Cromwell on that account. The grandson 
of this Richard Cromwell (or Williams) was Robert 
Cromwell, father of famous Oliver. The 
mother of Oliver Cromwell was Elizabeth, Geng of 
William Steward, of Ely. The statement ¢ her 
family was related to the Stewarts, or Stuarts, the 
Royai family of Scotland, isa fiction. Her family was 
a Norfolk one, and the form of its name was originally 


4852. Was it ever —_— in this Country to Print the 
Lives of Peers 

Up to a com tively recent period this was the case, 

lieacaen in the first ice Le 


braries in the. 


; (an unlingnsed Bush public-house), “ 
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particulars as to.the life or character ofany peer of the 

realm without his express consent and | ee and 

a Mr. Cave was act reprimanded an imprisoned by 

order of the House of Lords for printing unauthorised 

iculars of the life of Lord Lovat. Previous to this, 

dmund Curll had announced the publication of a 
History of John’ Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, who 
had just died. The House of Lords forbade the publi- 
cation, and Curll was called to the bar of the Houseand 
reprimanded, and a resolution was and entered 
on the Rolls @ ° House aapeggene. | ay a 

rson to publish any works or perso! cu! oO 
Lp r without the consent of Bis heirs and 
executors. This remained nominely in force until 
1845, when it was re on the 18t. of July on the 
motion of Lord Campbell, who had himself disregarded 
the order. 

4688. What is the so-called “American Duel” ? 

This deadly form of duelling is, curiously enough, 

uite unknown in America, rang cote entirely to 
ntinental Europe. ‘The fundamenta! idea of the 

“ Amerivan duel” is that chance, not skill, determines 
the result. The modus operandi is generally'as follows : 
Two pistols, only one loaded, are covered with a 
cloth or handkerchief, and the combatants each draw 
one in turn, The one drawing the loaded pistol 
is bound by the conditions of the duel to die by his 
own hand within a certain specified time ; it may 
be a week, a month, or even a year.. Twenty or 
thirty years this romantic way of settling disputes 
was exceedingly popular in Germany and Austria, and 
many mysterious cases of suicide were afterwards dis- 
covered to be the result of duels fought under these 
conditions. Even women occasionally settled their 
quarrels in this fushion. Ae late as 1890 a well-known 
actress in Vienna committed suicide, the cause of which 
was a complete snips to her friends until it was dis- 
covered that she had fallen a victim to this absurd 
custom, wrongly called “The American Duel.” 

4554. Which British Colony has the Most Extensive 
Vocabulary of its own Denoting Things Peculiar 
to the Country? 

Colonists from this country have never gone to any 
country oqntaining so many strange features both in 
the animal and the vegetable, as well as the physical 
and social kingdoms as Australia, and, therefore, it is to 
Australia that we must look for the answer to the 


uestion. “Kangaroo,” “wallaby,” a young kangaroo 
Grom which comes “ wallaby-track” the Australian 
equivalent to “on tramp”), “ blackfellow,” “ laughing 
jackass” (a bird, not an animal), “morepork” (also 
a bird whose notes sound like these words), “ shanty ” 
, sundowner” (a 
tramp who.times his-arrival at a abee; 
aa ee oe me dey aa a the 
of a river running, luring 
still retains some water), “* cornstalk” (a native-born 
colonial), “new chum” .(a new arrival in the colony), 
“ jackaroo” (a fellow out from home in 
sheep-farming); “ kin” (our Hooligan), ‘“ the Bush, 
“billy” (a can for boiling tea or making soup in), 
per” (a cake of flour and water), Se (a 
mounted policeman), also “trooper” (a more orthodox 
term), “ bushranger,” “fossicker ” (2 man who grubs 
about in forsaken gold claims), “ tucker” (food ge=e- 
rally)—in fact, es might be written on the terms 
which Australia has given to the English language, and 
their definitions. Next to Australia would probably 
come.South Africa. 
4555. Which was the First Government in the Modern 
World to Permit Religious Liberty? 

It is one of the strange ironies of history that Russia, 
now the only country in Eu where active religious 
 oaing gee yoltme es was almost, if not absolutely, th 

ret in which religious liberty was permitted. Vladimir 
the Great, upon his conversion to Christianity in the 
tenth century, left his people at liberty to follow 
the new faith or otherwise as they pleased, and 
became so mild in his rule as to hesitate to 
punish even malefactors. “Who am I?” he is 

to have said, “ that I should condemn men to 
death P” In later t:mes the French Directory was the 
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tional Government to proclaim’ equality in 
although some of the Swiss cantons had per- 
mitted it lair A In Scotland, for a bret on ve 
following the adoption of the Old Scottish fession 
‘by the Parliament of 1560, religion was theoretically 
free from restraint, bat in practice, both before and 
after the Union, down to the removal of Catholic 
disabilities, religiows liberty cannot be said to have 
existed in the United Kingdom ; whilst, if anti-Jewish 
itations. be reckoned as religious, it is doubtful 
w oe liberty in this respect exists, even 
now, ig any other country. 
5587. Has a Subject ever Received from an Engl'sh 
: Power to Create Peers at his own 
++ oD iseretion ? . 

This has been tte case at least twice in English 
ey an the reign of James I., the King considered 
that iament did not vote sufficient supplies to keep 
up the royal dignity, and he therefore granted a faculty 
to Lord Suffolk, successor to the Ear! of Salisbury, to 
sell patents of nobility to approved one eeon at given 
prices. This faculty inclu not only the newly in- 
vented: rank of Baronet, but also peers of the realm. 
This‘t¥iffic resulted in a profit to the King of about 
£200,000, possibly -ecomething like £1,000,000 of our 

ent money. The second occasion was that of the 

‘of Bill in 1832. This measure was desperately 
resiéted'in the House of Lords, and the King gave 
Lord!'@rey what has been called “a blank cheque ”+— 
that‘42 fo say, a signed authority to create the neces- 
sary number of peers to swamp the Opposition. The 
only ‘Hiihitation to this was the condition that elder 
sons 6f existing peers on the Reform side should be 
called up first. ae 
4858, Does any Four-footed Animal Yocally Produce the 

Notes of the Octave? =e i 

On this point Darwin writes: “That animals utter 
musical.notes is familiar to everyone, as we may dail 
hear in the singing of birds. It is a more remarkable 
fact that an ape, one of the gibbon (Hylobates agilis) 
produces an exact octave of musical sounds, ascending 
and descending the scale by half tones.” In describing 
the “song” of this animal, Waterhouse says: “It 
appeared to me that in ascending and descending the 
scale, the intervals were always exactly half tones, and 
I am sure that the highest note was the exact 
octave of the lowest. The quality of the notes is very 
musical.” Another gibbon (Hyl tes Centiscus) was 
heard by Francis Darwin in the Zoological Gardens 
singing “a cadence of three notes, in true musical 
cope pose —_ clear musical tone.” An : Amerie 
species of mouse, the Hesperomys cognatus, sings, 
sometimes so well as to rival ie oumaey. An American 
naturalist, who kept one in confinement, writes: “Her 
soft, clear voice falls an octave with all the precision 
possible; then, at the wind up, it rises again into a 
very quick trill on C sharp and D.” The music of this 
mouse and of the gibbon mentioned first has been 
written down by those who heard it. 


4589. Which is the Best Instance in our History of the 
7 Sins of the Father being Visited upon the £on? 
The best example is probably furnished by Henry VI., 
since he was doomed to expiate the sins not only of his 
father, but of his father’s father. His father, 
Henry V., to divert the minds of men from the 
weakness of his title, had asserted an utterly 
undless title to the Crown of France, and had 
levastated the greater part of the country with fire and 
sword. The Frenchmen had their ee the reign 
of his innocent son, who suffered the defeat and dis- 
grace which the ambition of the father would have justly 


first 
religio’ 


earned. Still more signal were the calamities which the 
us jon of arr | IV. brought upon his luckless 
This unrighteous act was the direct‘cause of the 


ars of the Roses, the worst evils of which fell upon 
the amiable Henry VI. His kind heart was year after 
ear harrowed by the miseries inflicted upon his people 
the cruel war, while he himself was repeatedly 
subjected to imprisonment and insult. The assassina- 
tion of his son and heir at Tewkesbury, and his own 
murder in the Tower, completed the expiation. 
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a? 
is it that cork so blunts the knives used to itP 
tool soloed ia this country by soc of. 


We shall be to receive fromour readers replies to any of the 
sete et trast Dearthe name and eddecas. We shail 


A,: “ What do you think of Jones?” 


B.: “ He is the kind of man that the more I think of |- 


him the less I think of him.” 


CHUMLEIGH: “ Maude she i i i 

bag now bye” says ee 
henson: “ er case W man is laced 

by machinery.” oe 


Yourn: “I bave—er—come to ask you, sir,—if I—er 
fn decks "Pay-sayinlug yee RIN Joona 
, : “ Pay an: ike, man, and 
welcome, but if you prem i pct bareet ok out for 
yourself, e 


ee 
A FARMER, exceedingly well-to-do, the 
his own church. A oy who re pee ‘a 


halficrown,” he remarked, “and I am 


terevery question! not going to part with it, 


Mivsteries, by Wl. Aldea, in the PEARSO AZINE, 
mysteries, why we CS pulsed tenes th cabin chara eer 


[ Accident and. .| 
Ocean |Asient an. 
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AVAUNT, CONSUMPTION ! 


Exectriciry 18 Ruwnine a TiLt WITH THIS 
Ravacine DisEass. 


Few , 
daily routine of life, the terrib! t 
tr to this cause, for, in 1690, aco 
returns of the Registrar-General, the number of 


i it in another way, the figures mean that the 


gathered in place of amusement or other brilding i 
on an Sricies eeeen eighty and one hundred will 
either from ‘consumption, or from some effect derived 
io bas aay i aie ae a disease. ., 

- Everybody has now of the Continental 
method of treating the disease, which it is proposed to 
adopt in the sanatoria which are now being erected, but 
a still more novel means of treating this fearful 
complaint has been discovered by an American 


gs tara ; 

lectricity is at the bottom of the whole idea, as 
electricity is at tte bottom of most of the remarkable 
discoveries of the pesment day. The system governing 
the treatment, inclu the appartus, is very simple, 
and can be underst by anyone without even the 
rudiments of a scientific training. It consists of a 
cabinet or room, about 7ft. lomg, 7ft. high, and 4ft. wide. 
zaithis cores or a there ot over which 
exceedingly powerful electric are placed, while 
others are below the glass, and others still at the side. 
Along one side of the wall there is a long hollow tube 
from which the air is exhausted. 

The patient is stripped of all his clothing and made to 
lie on the slab, the electric lamps are turned on, and he 
is bathed in a tremendous flood of electricity. Imme- 
diately it begins to act, with the result, which always 
occurs with electrical discharges, of the production of 
that modified form of oxygen, which ecinnbiats know by 


ut into the 


. Two or three minutes after the prions is 
ut after a 


cabinet he begins to sneeze and cough, 
while these symptoms pass off. On coming out from 
the box, however, he expectorates a good and in 
this way gets rid of yg oe the germs which have been 
loosened through his thing the revivifying air, 
while in addition he hag a feeling of great lightness and 


—_—_ a 

ay patient is subjected to the 
treatment, at according to the olrenue which 
have been published, the rapidity w:th which the cure 
is effected is little short of miraculous. irl was 
Secuts, tad aulecte ton tee 

bit 1 m all 

Deattn eos, After she had been 
one hundred and thirty-three pounds, a gain of forty- 


necessary. ° 
The arse on on which the system acts is by improv- 


the germs 
ned to allow 


as they practically have in the 
remainder of their lives face to face wi 
be able to banish 


galloping consumption ”—is sure to end fatally. 
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How Could I Help it? 


How could I help it? We were standing there— 
A Geman walls wie laying in the hall— 
He drew the blind, to let the etarlight in, 
And folded on my neck a fleecy shawl. 
His touch was like a woman, a | his voice 
Broke thro’ the music soft and sweet to hear, 
I bent my head to listen to him there— 
Now, could I help it—when he stood so near ? 


And then, ee see, what could I do P 


His eyes so dark and deep were looking down; 
He whis: low m:; mame snd took ay baud: 
Then and ki the lace upon my gown. 


How could I itP Tell me, now, I pray? 
With posters pe dancing in the hall; : 


And then, before I thought words were said, 
He asked me if I loved him. That was all. 


How could I help it? While the music played, 
He dro, my hand and slowly turned away, 
With shadows dark across his handsome face, 
And just cne rose, from out my big bouquet, 
Crushed in his hand—and then [ was alone. 
I meant to call—to ask him not to go. 
He alae ps exh A comic weekly fiend; 
- How could I help it—that I—told him No?P 


ee E - 
The Merits of the Case. 


Cue MorTHER .. Why =r you drive that b-d 
away from your playground ?” 
Good Little Boy : “It wouldn't be right.” 
“ Wouldn't it?” 
“No, ma. ‘You see, that playground is public 
10] A _ 
Pre Oh, 80 it is.” 
“Yes, ma; and it would be selfish an’ dishonest 
to deprive any other boy of the right to gO there.” 


“8o it would, my I. I didn’t think of that.” 
“Yes, ma; an beaten, he can lick me.” 


17500,000,000 Dead Fish. 


Many are the mysteries of the seas, and of the 
strange life of the unknowable depths occasional 
interesting glimpses are obtained which must set one 
wondering what remarkable changes are ever going on 
of which we know nothing. 

Take the case of the tile fish, which were at one time 
very plentiful, and a source of great profit to-the fisher- 
men of the American Atlantic coast. Suddenly they 
became so scarce that to catch one was a rarity, and 
soon after the sea was fuund to be strewn with dead 
tile fish that covered an area of 170 miles by twenty-five 
miles. There must have been hundreds and hundreds 
of millions of fish floating dead upon tke surface of the 


sea. 

An estimate that was made by those who looked into 
the matter — the dead at about 1,500,000,000. 
They would have a ten pounds each. 

But what strange fatality could have overtaken this 
one parti fish, and caused such a terrible destruc- 
tion, could not be even satisfactorily conj For 
y 


ten years it was imyossible to find a tile fish, at an 
rate, none wastaken. But there must have been a very 
few escaped in- some way, for three years ago a few 

imens were-taken, and last year a few others were 
aocavered by a vessel that was making a cruise in the 
interests of science. 


and returning to their old haunts. hope is enter- 
tained that will increase, so that they will again 
afford source of income to fisherman, and an 
important food supply. 


“Tr is a question to me,” said the dentist, as he 
1 Aesop eerie from his baby, “if a 
fe! makes most noise when his teeth are coming or 
when they are going.” 
— $e 
“ TueRre's something inosinating about the clatter of 
a telegraph instrument to me,” said Borrowe. 
“Because it always runs on 
remarked Tyson witheringly. 
——-4——_ 


AvurnHor’s Frienp: “ Which do = find the harder, 
the begi of a novel or the end?” 

Author: “'The end, of course. When a novel is going 
well as a serial at 80 many guineas per thousand words, 
ol ae heartbreaking to have to bring it to an 
en : 


tick, I suppose,” 


———fo—__ 
Customzsr: “I did try a hair restorer once. [t did 
me no Tm i to it was worth 
what it cost me.” 
Barber 


: “How is that? It doesn’t seem to have 
hair.” 


restored your hair. 
Customer: “Oh, no, but it kept me for a couple of 
months in a cheerful and hopeful frame of mind.” 
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THE DANGERS OF 
, CHANGING YOUR NAME. 


Ir 18 a Costty Bustness—1r You ABE A PERSON 
OF IMPORTANCE. 


Tue unfortunate r of a repulsive name or of a 
name to which criminal associations are attached is not 
to be blamed if he changes it for a better one. 

But the adoption of a new name is sometimes accom- 
panied by serious disadvantages to the identity of a 

5 is was shown in a case which came into the 

The defendant, by adopting five 

B to obtain five times as much yoods on 

credit as the plaintiff was in the habit of supplying to 

single customers. On failing to pay, the defendant was 

summoned in each of the names under which he had 

obtained the goods, and was condemned with full costs 
in each case. 

A very curious action at law occurred a short while 
oe in which the plaintiff—a Mr. Courtenay—sued a 

r. Biers for persisting in addressing him as Mr. 
Bilkins, this having been his former name. The judge 
in his summing up said : 

“I cannot punish the defendant for calling you 
Bilkins. You have heard his defence. He says ‘h> 
has always known you as Bilkins and that although he 
has no objection to cope weany J you as Courtenay, he can 
never recall the name wh2n he meets or writes you.’” 

Even when the change of name is undertaken with 
the greatest circumspection theresult has frequently been 
fraught with disaster. The archives of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office are full of stories similar to the following. 

Shortly after his marriage a certain gentleman 
determined to change his name then and there, instead 
of waiting, as mcst people do, till they have made their 

ile. Years after he retired from business with a large 

rtune, and naturally believing that all recollection of 
his early plebeian name had faded, purchased a large 
estate, and blossomed straight into a county magnate. 

Then his troubles began. As a manufacturer, no one 
cared who he was, but as a county gentleman, everyone 
did. The editors of county families and directories 
wanted his igree, and so on. Presently it was 
discovered that just before he bought the estate the 
Herald’s College had provided him with a coat-of- 
arms at the usual charge of £76 10s. 
lected old name leaked out, and from that moment 

and happiness parted company. 

The postion he held entitled him to be an officer of 
militia, to hold a Commission of the Peace, and to be 
presented at Court. No one denied that in many 
respects he was a most worthy and amiable anor 
man, yet, although he had committed no‘offence known 
to the criminal law, he was practically outlawed. 

He could not resume his old name. His married 
daughter having been married in the new name objected 
to that. The Home Secretary declined to submit his 
assumed one to Her Majesty for approval, the Lord 
Lieutenant emphatically refused to recommend him 
to the Lord O r as a suitable person to be placed 
on the Commission of the Peace, and the Lord Chamber- 
lain would not qualify his ladies for presentation at Court. 

His lawyer assured him—and he was right—that he 
was legally entitled to the aristocratic name he bore, 
but the authorities were obdurate, and he then discovered 
that, although it is not necessary to obtain Her Majesty's 
consent or Ho license, as it is called, or even an Act of 
Parliament, those who neglect doing so find themselves 
doomed to languish in the cold shades of official dis- 
pleasure. The gentleman aforementioned resorted even- 
tually to this agency, but without success, for Her 
Majesty's sanction is generally withheld unless a sub- 
staatiol reason for waking the change is tendered. 

If you have one, the Home Secretary should be first 
communicated with. After a month or so you will 
receive a letter referring you to the King of Arms and 


court recently. 


the Hera‘ds’ Co! . “as the fittest authority to inquire 
into the beg arf the reasons you advance.” 
If they find that you are a representative of the 


family whose name you wish to assume, or that you 
have married the heiress of such a family, or are entitled 
to p y under a will contingent on your assuming 
the name of the testator, the fuct is reported to the 
Home Secretary, who, after another long wait, will write 
you that “ Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
approve your change of name.” 
letter will further state that an announcement of 
the change will be made in the “ Gazette,” and that the 
Chamberlain and the Lord L‘eutenant of your 
county will also be notified.” 
The Crown fees for change of name conditional on 
accession to honour or property, amount to £50. Asa 
lications other than for honours or properiy 


are refosed on the nnds of being “capricious and 
op to public policy. . 
hould the app! t have plenty of Court influence 


Crown fees will only amount to £1). 
In either case, however, the King of Arms and the 


Irving therefore, cost 
that esteemed actor £94 13e. He had he wished, 
have effected the change of name—Brodrib to Irving— 

of Parliament. This method is 


of 
knighthood of Sir 


a private Act 
Seniaea but costly, £750 being the little bill you would 
have to pay. 


ter emma emt PERE RELIED Stor ato 
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An INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE FIGHTING 
FILIPinos, 


A PEOMINENT feature of the world’s news to-day 
is the fighting at present going on between the 
Americans and the Filipinos. 

P.W.has hada chat with a geatleman who has just 
returned from that part of the world. 

* The Filipinos are, of course, the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands. The fighting is with the Tagals, 
natives of Luzon. In the momntain regions of the 
country are wild tribes of the Papuan race, some of 
them Abatiutire and of the negro type; others are 
ferocious and warlike. On all the groups of islands 
pe are five millions of natives, divided into various 
tribes. 

“‘ Aguinaldo’s Tagal warriors are brave soldiers. The 
Tagal is of medium stature and slender build. He is 


copper-coloured, has a large head, large brilliant black 
eyes fringed with heavy lashes, a broad and oni 
flat nose, large lips, strong teeth, a wide flat face wit 


hardly any beard. His clothing usually consists of a 
cotton shirt and trousers, over which a garment made 
of cocoanut fibre. called a sinamay, may be worn. A 
cotton handkerchief is worn round the head urran; In 
various ways, and for a hat he wears what is called a 
straw sombrero. Among the better clagses this sombrero 
is adorned with silver buckles and sometimes silk 
id ‘gel anit 

“The Ta usually wears no pedal encasements, 
although a native here and there may be seen wearing a 
kind of slipper having no heel, the cloth upper covering 
only peoeg four toes, the little toe sticking out 
over the cloth and thus securing the shoe to the foot. 

“The Tagal is a born fighter, und is always willing to 
enter the ranks, hence recruiting is made ve . 
For many reasons the United States made no efforts to 
check the rising insurrection which was started by a few 
ambitious Filipinos until it has now gained its present 
formidable proportions. 

“The Tagals had sufficient time to intrench strong 
Positions, and also to prope themselves with arms and 
ammunition, of which they always stood so much in 
need in their former skirmishes with the Spanish troops. 

“In the Tagal’s political institutions, an attempt has 
been made to imitate European methods in so far as 
regards the ramifications of the central authority and 
the numerons divisions and subdivisions of their 
government. There arc two parties. The first com- 
eed the better classes of community, and these 

ire a republic. The other party, comprising the 
lower strata of Filipino society, do not appear to know 
the state of their minds in res to the form of 
government they would like to have for a central 
authority, but their present attitude is one of combating 
the first and stronger party. At the present time, all 
is confusion and noise. 

“Their military organisation is as curious as their 
political status. The military power of the country is 
divided into several divisions, each commanded by a 
General who exercises military authority under the 
direction of a superior officer. "Each of these divisions 
is ded by a separate army divided into two parts— 
the uctive army, comprising all the warriors, and the 
second, known as Volunteers, comprising those not in 
the ranke, but employed in the administrative services. 

“ Now the Filipmo active army is divided again into 
regiments, companies, and batteries, and is charged in 
time of peaca with the duty of serving in the trenches, 

ing the villages, cities, and roads, and preventing 
esertious. In time of war they form the dela army. 
During a fight those not having rifles keep close to 
those who have, so as to be ready to take the rifle of the 
front rank men when the latter get killed or disabled. 

“ The reserves go into the battle armed with what is 
called a ‘bolo,’ a sort of axe, and they advance with 
the rifemen when the charge is sounded, and are usually 
found to be of great service. 

“The volunteers—or second army—attend to the 
collection, storing, and distribution of provisions, and 
everything that may be of use in war. It falls to the 
lot of these volunteers to dismantle bridges and tear 
down buildings, to get the iron, and to go so far as to 
break up carts to get the axle-trees. The volunteers 
also have to collect unexploded shells fired from the 
gunboats. It is aleo their duty to carry food to the 
combatant soldiers. Together with those of the active 
army, and the women and children (for sex, class, or 
quality make little difference), they work at strengthen- 
ing the entrenchments and constructing others wher- 
ever necessary. In fact, you may call the Tagal volun- 
pe army the engineers and commissariat corps rolled 
into one. 

“In time of war advance guards, or outposts, are also 
selected from the volunteers. It is very aie to see 
their mode of watching the movements of an enemy at 
a distance. Often the poste are established high up in 
trees on little platforms resting on the branches, called 
‘ Bantahays.’ 


There is, 


epebear ds of a trumpet is considered a high honour.” 


Tagal 
whistling, singing, playing, or humming. 


If you miss the last Kettle story in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 
advetiucc, Aad Leg 
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A Church Choir of Birds. 


A GENTLEMAN who has just returned from Italy has 
been telling P.W. about a church choir in that country 
which is com of singing birds. 

It is the only choir of ind in the world, and has 
been in existence some months. The church which 
possesses this novel and remarkable chcir is the Chapel 
of St. Peter, in Florence. 

The birds—300 in number—are all in separate cages, 
which are arranged in rows on both sides of the altar. 
The leader is a girl, who has had the birds under her 
own personal training for over two years. The whole of 
the musical part of the service is most efficiently 
and exquisitely rendered by the birds. . 

The leader starts each hymn by whistling the first 
few notes, and then the birds take it up, and, in obedi- 
ence to the movement of their instructor's hand, leave 
off and join in, according to the musical setting of the 
words. The effect which the sweet and thrilling singing 
of these beautiful little birds has upon the immense 
congregation is both fascinating and wonderful. 

Large sums of money have n offered to the fair 
and accomplished instructor by other churches in 
different parts of Italy for choral performances by her 
unique and greatly admired choir, which is rapidly 
muking her fortune. 


A Tree in Which Paupers are 
Housed. 


THE most wonderful tree in the world is the one 
which is to be seen within the grounds of the Kingston 
Workhouse, Jamaica. 

It is several hundred years old, and hasa history that 
no other tree in the world possesses. The trunk of the 
tree is about thirty-five feet in height, and over two 
hundred feet in circumference. 

In the buccaneering Gaye, when pirating was a very 
common thing in West Indian waters, Spanish pirates 
secreted some of their most valuable plunder in the 
numerous hiding places which they had made in the 
trunk of this tree. P 

Amongst the many articles of antiquity and value 
afterwards found in the different apartments which the 
Spaniards had made in the trunk with their axes and 
knives, was the mace used by Cromwell in the House of 
Commons, and which had mysteriously disappeared 
from St. Stephen’s. This mace was at one time also 
used by the Jumaica Legislative Assembly, and to-day 
it constitutes one of the greatest curiosities in Jamaica, 
and is locked up in the vaults of the Colonial Bank of 
that island. 

A few years ago, the master of the workhouse used 
the apartments in the tree (up and downstairs) for him- 
self and family, and only vacated them when a new 
house had been built for their use. 

At different times, afterwards, when the workhouse 
had more paupers than it could accommodate, the diffi- 
culty has been overcome by quartering a number of the 
paupers in the rooms in the trunk of this remarkable 
tree, which affords a coolness in the hottest of the 
year that is not to be found in the workhouse. As 
many as twenty-five pau at a time have been lodged 
in the trunk, which is delightfully shaded by the pro- 
jecting branches and leaves. 


“T HATE you!” he declared bitterly, “and yet I must 
take you for better or worse.” 
Truly, a most unpleasant dose is quinine. 


— 
Jimmie: “ Why don’t yer git yer hair cut short so 
yer mother can’t pull it P” 
Willie: “If I do that, she raps me on the head with 
her thimble, an’ that’s worse'n pullin’ hair.” 
——q-~)--—_—_ : 


JOHNNIE: “I wish I was Tommy Jones.” 

Mother: “Why? You are stronger than he is, you 
have a tetter home, more toys, and more pocket-money.” 

Johnny: “ Yes, I know; but he can wiggle his ears.’, 


— sete 


“My children,” caid the poor man sadly, “are crying 
for bread.” 

“Which shows,” replied the rich man coldly, “how 
much you have to be thankful for. Now, mine are 
crying for chocolates.” 


——+ §-e 


TELEGRAPH MEssENnGER (to little boy of eight): 
“Tel m for your mother. capeese to pay.” 
Little Boy of Eight: “I don’t think we want any to- 
day, thank you: but I'll ask mother. Mother, do you 
want any telegrams—they are sixpence each,” 
——q6732s+o——__. 

He had come on her dozing in a hammock, and when 
she woke up she accused him of stealing a ki 

“ Well,” he said, “I will admit that the temptation 
ee Soe meron to he reaed, I did steal one little 

iss. J 


will miss the 
you will miss his letter to the 
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DOCTORS YOU WOULONT HAVE. 


P.W. Visits an Inpran MEDICINE 
MeEn’s Doc Feast. 


Tue Indian medicine-man, beside the manufacture 
and sale of drugs, derives a considerable pecuniary profit 
from the induction of neophytes into the mysteries of 
the profession. . 

For several days and nights previous to the final 
ceremony of what is known as “the dog feast,” the 
principal medicine-men establishes a sort of medical 
college, with lectures and demonstrations. These 
lectures are held in a large medicine tent, gaudily 
decorated on the outside and tightly closed against 
intruders. , 

Arrafged in a circle about the interior are the 
candidates for professional honours, the quaintly 
dressed medicine-man, and an individual who beats the 
medicine-drum. This resonant instrument sd an 
important part in the education of the candidate, and 
is placed in the exact centre of the tent. 

he young Indian buck who seeks an initiation into 
the - mysteries of the brotherhood, besides pa; ing his 
instruetor a fair price, must be a man knowr to the 
adepts as eligible. Although mental characteristics are 
those most Sraly examined, a certain dignity of carriage 
and appearance, a severe and mysterious manner, 
anda tore than usual taciturnity and secretiveness in 
the candidate, are favourably considered. 

Thé‘most curious ceremony com.ng under the observa- 
tion of the writer is that of the Sircees. Tke candidate 
was required to repair to the forest for a certain number 
of days, to be in fasting, until from extreme 
physical privation he should be wrought up to close 
communion with the spirits. 

He then returned and entered the pale of the fence 
marking the limits of the dog feast, to be at once sur- 
rounded by a circle of conjurors and braves of his tribe, 
who indulge in a wild ce. In the midst of this 
dance a live dog, white in colour, if to be had, was 
brought within the circle by the instructing medicine- 
man, and given to the ndVitiate. Seizing the sacrificial 
canine by the neck and a hind leg, the candidate 
finishes his initiation by devouring the animal alive. 

Sou Souse (or Little Long Ears), a prominent con- 
juror, who had been smoking my tobacco Yale freely 

‘or some time, invited me to an annual dog feast. The 
invitation, I should say, was accepted entirely for the 
sake of novelty, and not at all for that of the boiled 
dog ; although, having been partly eaten by a cog once, 


I had some desire to retaliate upon the t was 
the afternoon of the .second of the feast when 
I arrived, and a multitude of chi and a. doubl: 


pak multitude of dogs welcomed me in truly ab srigi 
ion. 

As soon as I appeared, Sou Souse sent one of his 

oung men to escort me into the sacred inclosure. 
pon reaching the fence, however, he informed me that, 
as I was of the white man’s devil, certain 
incantations were nece to cast it out before I could 
enter. This task he proceeded to perform by means of 
three wooden pegs, which he set up on the ground. 
One OS aaprwanpe the medicine-man, another the devil, 
while the third was supposed to indicate myself. 

He moved these about very much after the 
manner of a thimble-rigger, and I seemed to have, 
through my pee. about as bad a time of it as the pea 
under the thimble usually has. Upon the most con- 
clusive testimony, Sou Souse proceeded to show that I 
had not a chance between the devil and himself. I had 
to admit a total inability to follow him in his deductions, 
but that only proved that I was not a medicine-man and 
knew nothing whatever of the peg theory. However, 
the devil was finally cast out of me, and I was permitted 
to enter and seat myself against the fence. An old tin 
dish was handed to me, and the show went on. 

The next thing in order was the medicine-dance, in 
which all the company joined. In the inclosure the 
two conjurors and their assistants, arrayed either in the 
most bewilderin aprecel or in almost none at all, 
danced about red poles and stones. Outside, the sixty 
warriors planted a red lance, bound round with feathers, 
in the ground, about which the half-dozen members of 
their band, armed with substantial drumsticks and tom- 


toms, huddled themselves. began pounding, 
the dancers, arran; themeelves in a semi-circle, set 
a weird chorus of shrill yells and chirping cries, and 


, darting to the middle, began dan 
forth, around and through, in ring 
in a monotonous chant, their 
moving. 


back and 
@ confused mass, singing 
bells jingling and feathers 


hours, 
speech-making went on 


Two young bucks were 
was 


most ’ 
m cxctting of all the Captain’s 
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SERIAL STORY. 


CAGED 


The Romance of a Lunatic Asylum. 
SBR 


By HEADON HILL. 


| Author cf “ Guilty Gold,” “ Queen of the Night,” etc., etc. | 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A Busy Buutty. 


Buttr Examisu leant against tho beg aie outsida 
the West Strand post-office, studying, by the light of tho 

-jet above, a greasy sheet of note paper that had just 
teen given him by Dr. Zincraft. The Bully’s strong point 
being brute force rather than brains, the Doctor had 
written down certain memoranda for his guidance, the more 
necessary because the figures on the paper greatly out- 
numbered the words. 

It was the night before the eventful Friday on which 
Lindsay Cathcart was expected to return from India, and 
the figures which so interested the Bully set forth the 
times of arrival and departure of the mail-boats and trains 
at Dover. 

“It’s a hard nut the little doctor has set me to crack, but 
it’s got to be done,” he muttered, as he turned up his 
frowsy coat collar and slouched on. “He thinks I’m keen 
on the job along of the diamond, but that won’t be nothing 
to the holy joy of having a pull over that she-devil Nina. 
Lord! how she’ll spit when I tell her that I’ve lifted the 
jewel off Cathcart, but that I'll send it straight back to him, 
safe by registered post, if she don’t yield up that trifle of 
evidence she keeps holding over me.” 

The plan arranged on had the merit of s'mplicity. On 
the arrival of the mail train at Charing-Cross Beamish was 
to identify Cathcart by means of his luggage, and then in- 
form him that a lady who had been coming to mect him had 
met with a strect accident, and was being tended c’o3e by. 
He was then to conduct his victim to the entry of Zincraft's 
lodgings in Villiers Street, and there “ go through ” him. 
The programme was contingent on his receiving final in- 
structions from Zincraft as soon as the latter had learnt 
by wire from the girl Gussio that the jewel, not being on 
Flash Alf, was presumably on Lindsay Cathcart. 

The flaw in the plan, of course, was that frien’s might 
come to meet the traveller, and the ingenuity of Zincraft 
had becn unable to get over it. Tho Doctor had to be con- 
tent with the assurance of his henchman that if there 
weren’t more than two of them he would “take on the 


For the present, however, more pressing business o¢cupied 
the attention of Mr Beamish, who having lived from hand 
to mouth for some years had learnt to let the morrow take 
care of itself. Coming to a halt opposite the Adelphi 
Theatre he agne eee ee a lamp-post and pulled 
out another document. This one was in tne form of a letter ; 
at least he extracted it from an envelope that had come 
through the post. 

“Blessed if I shan’t have to turn myself into a joint 
stock company soon, if this ’ere glut of work ’olds on,” he 
ehuckled as he refreshed his memory from the letter. “ It’s 
@ new sort of racket for me to get orders, just asif I sold 
sausages or tea—me as has worked on me own ‘ook s0 
long. I'd best be getting down there ; it’s nigh the time.” 

As he replaced letter in the pocket of his thread-baro 
overcoat the clocks struck one. night was dark, with 
a drizzling rain falling, and, save for a few belated wanderers 
of both sexes, the Strand was a vista of muddy pavements 
and mist-enshrouded lam; Here and there glistened 
the damp oilskin of a man, but these centres of 
security were accorded a wide berth by Bully Beamish. 

At the corner of Savoy Street he came suddenly upon 
two men strolling rere F cians ‘oy conyers 
that, recognising as they commi 
indiscretion of looking back. One of the men had dono the 
same by him, and he winced. 

“Trevor and Godbold on the mouch,” he muttered, 
mnssyieg on. “I'll walk on a bit, and turn back.” 


down. It was in of demolition to make fooun fee 
newer buildings; , the contractor having failed in the 
middle of the {ot the work had been at a standstill for a 


month or more. 
place,” said the bully to himeelf, “and a 


“ This is the 
nice too. I don’t know as I’ve ever seen a better 
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pended for the guidance of his tangled legs chiefly on the 


raeg seed of his companion, who stecred him carefully, almost 
teu 


street this assistance was withdrawn, and with a wave of 


erly, round the corner. But gcino ten yards down the 
his hand the elder of the two turne.l and ran back into the 
Strand, leaving the le‘ated reveller to stagger onwards 
towards tie lurker in the doorway. 

A ninute later the night-hawk swooped; his great bony 
talons clutcked the young man’s throat, and with scarecly 
a scuffle he dragged his helpless prey into the darkress of 
the deserted house. 

Ontside, the drizzling rain fell softly on the slushy 
pavement, the occasional tramp of a far-off footstep came 
from the Strand, but no sound from inside the builiing 
followed the disappearance of Poamish and his limp burden 
into 1t3 glcomy portal. At that hour of the night there were 
n? passorr-by, but, had there becn such, not so much as a 
whisper ora sigh would have tohi of the presence of human 
beings in that gaunt framework of dcomed bricks and mortar. 
The silence of the grave ! 

Even when, ten minutes later, the Bully came stealthily 
to the doorway and stocd listening just inside, he made no 
noise. He was clone now, 1 udthere was nothing tohamper 
the gliding furtivencss of his movementa. His ears having 
duly reconnoitred, he breught his eyes—ferocious always, 
but with a look of tho hunted as well as of the hunter just 
then—into play, and, peeriny out, sent them ranging up and 
down the quict street. There wasno one in sight, and 
slipping out, he replaced the plank which he had moved. 
Then he paused, irresolute. 

“Pheugh!” ho muttered, “that curzed lime is burning 
the inside out of me; I must have a drink if I swing for it. 
I ought to dodge down to the river out of sight, but Ill ri-k 
it and go by the Strand. There'll bo some place open there 

et.” 

J So, instead of taking the wices course, ho turne! uphill 
towards tho great main artery of nocturnal life. In Savoy 
Street hoe met no one, and at the corner stopped to relieve 
his dust-laden chest with a fit of coughing which it had 
cost him azcny to deter. In those days of nou-compulsory 
closing he had not to take many steps along the ¢trand 
before he came upon en open public-Louse, and after a 
cautious peep through the swiny doors he pasecd in‘'o the 
bar, the only ocenpant bein: the laudlord and a couple 
of waiters on thir way hore from a neighbouring 
restaurant. 

It was a luw-class house, and the lindlord was nore tco 
particular about his customers, but he looked ashance at 
Beamish when he proffered a covercign for the brandy 
which he tossed of so greedily. 

“You're in the buiiding trade, ch, guv’nor?” aid he, 
as he elapned the change on thela:. “ Working overtime, 
eh? There's enough lime cn you to build a villa, ard 
you've hurt yo:rself, too, Sce, your hand’s bleeding.” _ 

“That’s my busin.sz,” retcried the Bully, grufily. “‘Givo 
us another drink.” ; 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders, and after doing 
as he was bid went off to chat vith his milder-manncred 
customers at the other end of the bar. Beamish, as he stood 
sipping his liquor, occupied himself in staunching the blood 
from the wound to which his atteution had been directed— 
a long, deep scratch running the whole length of the palm 
of his right hand and extending half-way up the foie finger. 
£0 intent was he on this trifling injury that he did not hear 
the opening of the swing doors behind him, or become 
aware of the cntry of two men into the bar till he folt him- 
self being vigorously flicked with a handkerchief. At the 
same time a ploasant voice said: 

“Why, bless my soul, you are all over flour, mate. Here, 
let me dust you down.” 

The Bully turned savagely npon his officious cleanser, to 
sbrink back mumbling incoherently on recognising in tke 
wie'der of the handkerchief Detective Trevor. 

Dapper end spruce as usual the Sergeant had entered with 
his chronic air of relish and enjoyment of late hours gener- 
ally. With him was the melancholy Godbold, wearing his 
customary expression of pious protest. 

The more the Bully shrank and muttezcd the more the 
good-humoured Trevor dusted him. 

“There ! all tho flour’s off now—quite a little heap of it,” 
he said genially. ‘ You'll be ablo to go home to the missus 
now, if you've got one, and say what a lot of troublo sho’s 
been saved.” ; 

“It isn’t flour, it’s lime—and brickdust,” pronounced 
Godbold sadly, scooping together somo of the stuff on the 
floor. 


“ Well, that dcesn’t mattcr much, so long as our friend 
has rid of it,” Trevor rattled on. “And, dear me! but 
he’s been burt, too. Let mo look at your hand, sir, as the 
gipsies say. I’ma rare one at heal:ng cuts—brought up a 
su you knew.” 

knotted cords that did duty as the Bully's nerves 


were all unstrung. What ge mean—this po 
tent on the two phases in his appearance that he 
compa sry gladly have fine from thoce sharp eyes. Ho 


felt that he could stand it no longer, and was screwing him- 
self to try to uttor ao civil good-night and take his leave, 
when he saw that which changed his intended retreat into 
a hurried flight. 

Godbold was engaged in putting some of the dust which 
he had collected into a metal tobacco-bor, gazing at each 
pinch that he took from the floor with a solemn abstraction 
that to the casual observer would have been ludicrous. To 
Beamish the absorption of the man, whom he knew to be a 
detective, in his simple task was horrible, and with a low 
growl of fear and rage he sped out into the night. 

Not till he had covered a hundred yards from the public- 
house did he pause to look back, mopping a cold sweat from 
his brow. So far as he could see he had not been followed. 

“That's part of their infernal foxiness,” he murmured. 
“They knew something, Bee mae and if they didn’t 
I’ve given myself is a ing.” 

He turned and continued his flight, his one aim being to 

lace distance between himself and possible pursuers. At 
Pest he tcok no heed whither he was going, merely from 


ee 


force of habit deviating from his westward course to dodo 
the few policemen he met ; but having gained the cump:ra- 
tive seclu-ion of Hyde Park ho sat down on a bench tu get 
breath and review the situation. 

“If ’twasn’t for that job forthe littte doc to-morrow, I'd 
go into the country for» spell,” he muttered. “It don’t 
amount t) much in itself, but I mustu’t loso the pull it'd 
eg me over Nina—no, not if I get my neck squeezed over 
it. 


For over an hour he sat there ruminating, oblivious of 
the weather and everything elee but how to revoncile the 
necessity of covering his tracks with the commission which 
he had undertaken to Ferfurin for Zincraft on the day that 
wouldgoon dawn. Such cunniny as he had was the instinet 
of a wild animal rather than reasoning power. It took timo 
for his dull brain to arrive at a conclusion, though the ider 
once yrasped, he was quick enouwsh to act upon it. 

“That will do the trick to 2 T, and there won't be no 
call fur me to lang about any bioominy statiens where I 
mi:tht be spotted,” Le growled, aa he reze and shook the rain 
from his sodden clothing. *1'd Lect start at ence and get 
as far ont as I can.’ 

He passed out of the Park, and selecting the quieter 
strects crossed the river at Battersea Bridge, to go flitting 
through the scuthern suburls while it was yet dark. 'The 
Lreak of cay found him clear of the more populous centres, 
and sunrise saw him in the open country, where there were 
enly «aping rustics on their way to work to note the foul 
creature with the haggard eyes. To the honest toilers wu 
tramp moro or Jess made no difference. 

Down Beckenham way he went into a village a'c-hovse 
and breakfasted on bread and chevse and beer, drying hia . 
clothes the while by the fire in the taproom. He remained 
only long enough for his needs, and then tco the road 
again, and, skirting the Crays, worked round by a lengthy 
detour to tho lonoly country between Croydon and Purley. 
liere ho curled himself up in a solitary straw stack, and, 
the rain having ceased, he enjoyed a comfortable sleep for 
several hours. 

When ke awoke the sun, now high in the heavens, told 
him that it wrs a little past noon, and having regaled him- 
self cn seme provisions purchased at the ale-house he sect 
out on a tour of exploration. He had shambled along two 
niles of muddy lane when tho shrick of a whistle gave him 
his ciue, and, cutting acress a ploughed ficld, he found him- 
self looking over a fence at the main line of the South 
Eastern Railway, 

“1 thor ght sho ran somewhere hercabouts,” he muttered, 
gazing up and down the track. “'This place won’t do, 
though. ‘There ain't no cover, and there's a cottage over 
yonder, with kids playing in the garden. I don’t want to 
be hindered by having to wring their silly nocks if they 
come aprying.” 

So the innocent little cnes were left to their pluy, in happy 
ignorance of the dark shadow that had passed so near, and 
Bully Beamish nade his way along the fence in the opposite 
direction from the cottage till he came to an osier coppice, 
backid bya thicket of brambles, abutting oa the railway. 
A little further on, at the side of tho line and inside the 
fence, a pile of supcrannuated “ sleepers” lay, and as his 
fierce eyes rested on the heavy timber logs, the Bully 
conekes audibly. There was no one within a mile to hear 

iin. 

“Three or four of them across the metals will do it!” 
was his honrsely whispered comment, “ And a nico quiot 
Place to ey up in among these yero bushes, so as I needn’t 
risk it in the oren till the last minute. In the darkness and 
prin jamboree it’ll be all onw whether he’s killed or not ; 
i’ll have the diamond off him sure as eggs if he’s in the 
train and got it on him.” 

It now for the first time occurred to his slow-thinking 
brain that there was a finw in the scheme which he had como 
so far to carry out. He did not know Lindsay Cathcart by 
sight. He would have no chance hcre, under a very proba- 
ble contingency, of identification by his lu , as he had 
intended to do at the London terminus, What was more he 
would not know now, being cut off from Zincraft and his 
expected telegram from Dover, whether one or both of tho 
returning travellers were in the train at all. 

He removed hia battered bowler hat and scratched his 
head over the knotty point, finally breaking into ono of his 
throaty laughs. His roving eyes, lighting again on the pile 
of sleepers had helped him to a solution. 

“Them timbers weren’t put there for nothing—they 
sorter draws me on,” he muttered. “I’ll do it anyhow, and 
chance spotting him in the mess. If the diamond job don’t 
come off thero’ll be other pickings for a poor man to ’elp 
himself to. ‘lhe innercent mostly has to suffer with the 
gully. as the judge said afore he sentenced mo last 
stretch.’ 


So, like some unclean 
osier-bed and made himself 
there were still many hours to pes before he could achieve 
his From where he lay he had a glimpee of the 
line, and, as every now and then a train thundered by, he 
would watch it with something cf a tiger's fierce impatienco 


when baulked of its 

In the intervals he stu the written time table with 
which Zincraft had supplied him, calculating therefrom 
the hour at which the homeward Continental mail would be 
abreast of the osior-bed. He had no watch, but to tho 
homeless wastrel, whose usual roof was the sky, the sun and 
moon wer. a perfect substitute, and he knew he should not 
fail unpunctuality. 

“Due at Chariug Cross at 9.30. That ought to bring her 
up. hereabouts, about nine. If I’m at work there down on 

line a little before the hour, it won’t be cutting of it too 

close,” was the result of his mental arithmetic. 


tile, he crawled through the 
a lair in the thicket behind, for 


a ied himself with watching cee i ger poo a 
occu: wil in— 
and Pith waiting. . 


ptain Kettle’s letter to the German Emperor—see the June PEARSON'S MAGAZINE—is a thing of joy 
' es ii oa oo of the wikcke Micgasioe , 
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CHAPTER XX, 
Tue Bacx-Suivina or Dr. Zincrart. 


Docror Z1ncrartT had paid more than one visit to the 
wardrobe chop in Drury Lane since his first appearance in 
the rclc of a kindly informer, and on the morning of that 
same Friday he was there ee by spriameent A won- 
derful change had been wrought by last ten days in the 
man. His self-inflicted aetinence, born in the first instance 
of impecuniosity and carried on for love of Nina Elmslie, 
had endured, and had now ceased to be an to him. 
He looked ten years younger, his foxy slits of eyes were 
clear, and his wits no longer wool-gathering. 

Only on the two or three occasions when he had met 
Victor Vantbrace had he seemed more bemused than ever. 

As ho stepped briskly through the low door, rubbing his 
Lands and smiling unctuouely, he was greeted with effusion 
by Mis.-Spriggs. That worthy woman was in a state of 
suppressed excitement over the possible return that day of 
her hopeful son Alf from “ forcign ” and che was full 
of will towards the di: interested benefactor who was 80 
eager to make that return a safe one. 

“ Gussie will be down directly, Doctor,” she said. “You 
must allow a little law for a gal to put herself to rights 
when she’s going to meet her sweetheart. You ain’t heard 
any more of those chaps that were threatening to lay for 
Alf, I suppcse ?” 

Zincraft had come to call for Gussie so as to see her 
fairly started for Dover, and it was no part of his game to 
weaken her interest in the mission which was to bring him 
early tidings of the holder of the diamond. Not only had 
those tidings to be telegraphed on to Nina Elmslie at the 
asylum, but u them depended the final instructions for 
which Beamish had promised to call in Villiers Street in the 
afternoon. Alf’s sweetheart must be kept ecrewed up to the 
importance of her journey, so he answered glibly : 

“I saw the two men in question in deep conversation at 
the Cellars last night, but they were very cautious. I was 
unable to hear anything.” 

“It shows they mean business, though, don’t it?” 
said the anxious mother, to whom the entirely mythical 
plotters aga nst Flash Alf had been a nightmare for the last 
week 


“J ‘fear £0, but if Miss Gussie will carry out the little pro- 
gramme I have laid down for her it will be all right,” replied 
Zincraft. “Everything hinges upon that.” 


Mrs. Spriggs showed that she was im by P por 
her head up the staircaze at the end of the shop and calling 
to her assistant to come down or she would miss tho 


train. 
As a result Miss Gussie appeared in all the glory of a much 
befeathered hat and other choice selections from the stock 


in trade of the more honest department of the widow’s warc-- 


house. The effect of her assorted finery was only saved 

See being ridiculous by the keen alertness of her expressive 
ace. ‘ 

“ Now you mind and do everything the doctor says about 

that telegram, and send me one for myself,” was the parting 

injunction of Alf’s mother as the pair left the shop. 

t had been arranged that the girl should go down to 
Dover by the noonday train. She would thus arrive at Dover 
in plenty of time to meet the afternoon boat from Calais, 
Zincraft ha’ calculated from the telegraphed report of 
the arrival of the P. & . Steamer at Marseilles that the 
homeward Indian mails and passengers would cross the 
Channel by the day service. 

In order to prevent meeting acquaintances who might 
demand inconvenient explanations, the doctor chartered a 
four-wheeler for thé short drive to Charing Cross. Though 
—— his warning, Gussic had not got over her antipathy, 
and she sat at his side shooting li birdlike glances at 
him askance, and answering his questions in monosyllables. 
Zincraft had not lost sight of fact that if h “Alf 
had got the el this sallow-faced maiden with the 
set eyes might be worth cultivating. If itever was h 
fortune to shake off the shackles of the Vantbraces he 
would want patients, and he was sad because his affability 
seemed thrown away "yen her. 

For the t, however, it sufficed that she was 
amenable to parece end Be befh me stone unturned to 
keep her up to the mark. What puzzled him mostly was 

she appeared to ike and mistrust him, 


she showed a keen —— and evident intention to carry 


as he but 


did not mean to imperil her lover's safety by dcspising his 


her, and etn he ee tform, 
ring ince hi 
charge in a carriage occupied only by a couple of old ladies, 


apparition, Fortified by his self-deni 
with the e Button-h 


he had 

bef but his 
memory falled to recall to him a certain night akex Flash 
Alf had initiated his sweetheart in the revelries of the 
Cyder Cellars. So he merely said: 


. In the June PEARSON’S MAGAZINE you will find stories and articles 


“T had no idea you had any relations, old ’un. Where's 
she off to?” 

Zincraft felt that to lie as to Gussie’s destination might 
only be to flounder, as in all probability his questioner was 
bound for the same place. In fact Victor’s presence at the 
station had sprung a mine upon him which he felt 
that he ought to have provided. So he answered that his 
“niece” was going to Dover to meet a brother who had been 
studying art in Paris. 

“ A pity he didn’t have her with him as a model,” said 
Victor, accepting the statement with his customary con- 
tempt for his hireling instrament and everthing pertaining 
to him. “I am on my way to Dover, too, to look up an 

case, but of course I am travelling first-class.” 

Zincraft was inward! ul for this exhibition of his 
el snobbishness, for his heart had been in his mouth 

Victor, through suspicion or curiosity, should propose 
to go down in the same carriage as Gussie. With a wave 
of his hand Victor turned away to take his seat, but 
checked himself and came back, as though struck by an 
after-thought. 

“One moment,” he said. “Have you seen anything of 
young Milborne this morning, Zinc? You know—the 
a youth you certified for a life policy ten days 


“No, I have not run across him lately. Why do you 
ask?” returned Zincraft, trying to hide the fact that he 
was striving to read a sudden unaccountuble nervousness in 
the other’s manner. 

“Oh, only that he had promised to go down with me this 
aoe: and he has not turned up,” said Vantbrace, with a 
creditable effort at unconcern, “It does not matter in the 
least, his not coming. But don’t forget—to tell him—that 
ear for him, if you chance against him in the course of 

ay.” 

“That wasn’t said for nothing,” murmured the Doctor 
softly to himself as he looked after the loudly dressed figure 
swaggering towards a first-class inge. “It must be 
something important, too; for, abject fool as he still 
evidently deems me, his voice shook as he got that last 
sentence off hischest. Was he making evidence, I wonder? 
Mr. Milborne’s life struck me, from my examination, of 
course, as & bed precarious one.” 

Zincraft laughed at his little joke, but was instantly re- 
called to more urgent affairs by the ringing of the starting 
bell. Hurrying back to the third-class carriage whence 
Alf's sweetheart had followed every detail of the interview 
with very wide-open eyes, he whispered : 

“ You saw that man who spoke tome? Well, he is one 
of the men who are after the diamond, and he is going to 
Dover by this train. He has seen me with you, and you 
must therefore contrive to point him out to Alf, but with- 
out once lefting him sce you in Alf’scompany. Remember, 
that is most important. If he were to see you with the 
young man he would be sure to suspect that you were there 


to warn him, and would be on ea gence. Just tell Alf 
mail ven’ pes tapyenad. and be ill be smart encugh to 


“If he has got it,” added Gussie gravely, with o last 
keen scrutiny of Zincraft’s face as the train to glide 
from the station. 


“If he has not got it my intcrest in the Flash one ceases,” 


y. ie 


t in the tale 
he had invented for obtaining early news of the diamond 
he had accidentally hit upon simathing 


By time he had traversed the short distance to his 


lodgings in Villiers Street, Zincraft had worked himself into 
a re over the possible mi 


telegram might be ex , Viz., between five and six 

o'clock, and all he could do was to that the man of 

_— would come early so that a fresh plan might be 
lev 


by “Come in,” his heart sank to the bottom of his 
boots. — 7 win oe usual, the 

or, , 
do-well medico, as in truth he was to them a keeper of 


best artists, and the finest printing 


—~ enw 


the test 
A atten a, tt 


as though Zincraft had uttered a quite impossible 
contin; - No,” he went on in a more business-like 
tone. “Itis only a little matter of information which won't 
trouble you in the least. We understand that a short time 
ago you examined a young gentleman with the view to his 
taking out a life-policy in the Perennial ?” 

“That is so,” replied Zincraft, endeavouring to tone 
down his excitement into mere professional interest. “I 
found him sound enough. You are surely not come to tell 
me that the poor young fellow is dead.” 

“ My dear Doctor, you are really too morbid—almost as 
bad as my pal Godbold at jumping to Py conclusions,” 
laughed | or again. “Mr. Percy Milborne is missing 
from his lodgings in Jermyn Street, and his man has 
given information to the police—rather prematurely, I 
think—for we all know what y. men are. However, we 
are bound to make inquiries, and Mr. Milborne’s scrvant 
having told us that his master had recently insured in the 
Perennial we thought we had better see you.” 

“T cannot throw any light on the matter,” replied Zin- 
craft en. “ My business with Mr. Milborne began 
and ended with the medical examination, and I have not 
seen him since.” 

Trevor put his hat on with effusive thanks. “Thera was 
just the chance, you see, that you might have known some- 
thing of the young fellow’s affairs which might have saved 
us trouble,” he said. “We detectives are terrible chaps 
for shirking work if we can. Good day to you, Doctor.” 

But the had no sooner closed on the pair than it was 
reopened and Trevor popped his head in.” “It has just 
occurred to me that we might learn something from the in- 
surance agent who secured Mr. Milborne’s patronage for 
the Perennial,” he said. “ It is not trenching upon any 
confidence, I hope, to inquire the name of that official ?. One 
doesn’t want to make a mountain out of a molehill by worry< 
ing the Company on the matter when Mr. Percy Milborne 

robably turn up, if he hasn’t already, in a day or two.” 

“The agent was Victor Vantbrace, of the Haymarket,” 
snapped out Zincraft, with quick intuition iving that 
the purport of the detectives’ call lay, like that of a lady’s 
letter, in its postscript. And then his wild hatred of Victor 
prompted a plan which might, if a certain dawning suspicion 
was correct, not only de him from Lindsay Cathcart on 
his arrival at Cross, so that Beamish would have his 
way clear, but which might eventually bring the younger 
Vantbrace down. “ Now you mcztion it,” he added, “I saw 
Mr. Vantbracs this morning, and he asked-me whether I 
had run across Milborne lately. They had an appointment 
it seems, to go down to Dover together.” 

“So Mr. Vantbrace has Ped to Dover, Doctor—on hig 

happy man?” 


“My dear Doctor, what do take us for,” protested 
he you us for,” pro’ the 


for which he had fooled her, 


and had discovered that the diamond was in Lindsay Cath-- 


cart’s possession. Flash Alf disappeared from Zincraft’s 
calculations, and Beamish of oe er eaithy galt, of the mus. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


—— 
——_ 


Diseases of the Ear, Nose, Throat, 
and Larynx. 


‘ 
Tuerrp OuratTivs TREATMENT. 


For a long period Deafness remained incurable. The 
ear is, indeed, so complex an organ that, in all times, 
few men of science have devoted themselves to study it, 
and the period is not far removed when ignorance yet 
existed concerning the precise powers and the action of 
the manifold elements of its organization. 

It was in 1888 that the celebrated aurist, Dr. Drouet, 
discovered, after laborious exertions, the curative treat- 
ment of deafness, and, in general, of all maladies 
affecting the ear. No one at the present day, either in 
the scientific world or among the public at large, can be 
ignorant of the remarkable results attained by the 

rouet system. Let us briefly remind readers that this 
treatment is based upon the external application of a 

ific medicine which acts, by gradual imp tion, 
on the mid-ear—that portion of the organs of hearing 
which contains the delicate agencies most needful for 
the due working of the whole. The application of this 
specific is perfected in action by the aid of ‘treatment 
varying in each case, for it must not be forgotten that 
deafness is brought about by an endlesé iiumber of 
causes, which often lead to the extenaion of the local 
treatment to neighbouring organs—as thé ‘nose, the 
pharynx, and the larynx—and which also frequently 
ive reason for the use of internal treatment, when 
fhe auricular ailment is caused or is aggrayated by 
a constitutional tendency, or by any other general 
disorder. 

If the anatomy of the ear, the nose, and the throat 
be examined for the moment, we observe that these 
oO are closely related to each other, and we at once 
wonertund how it is that an ailment which attacks one 
of them has every chance of extension to the others. 
What sufferer from simple cold in the head is there 
that has not i a diminution in acuteness of 
hearing, sometimes even buzzing noises, pains in ears, 
and inflammation lees manors men been’ of Lee 

harynx, causing trou in act of swallowing, an 
destroying the sense of taste? The fact is that the 
nasal ailmezt was reacting at once on the ear and on 
the throat. 

The sphere of action for the aural practitioner, there- 
fore, extends, of necessity, not only to diseases of the 
ears, but also to those of the neighbouring organs, and 
it can be no matter for surprise that the Drouet Insti- 
tute, having obtained so complete a success in treating 
affections of hearing, is: also fortunate in dealing with 
maladies of the nose, the throat, and the larynx. Here 
are, however, some facts to cause a better appreciation 
of the wonderful results which this medical establish- 
ment has attained. 

We lately had the opportunity of conversing with 
Mr. W. Brown, of Bristol, recently cured of a very 
serious ailment of the ears, after a comparatively short 
period of treatment at the Drouet Institute. ‘Can 
you give us,” we asked him, “any details respecting 

our case, which we have been assured was speciall 

interesting?” “With pleasure,” Mr. Brown replied; 
“but I ought to inform you first that I had for some 
time intended to take out a policy of life assurance. At 
that time I in no way foresaw the impediment which 
was to arise. WhenI presented myself for examination 
of the Assurance Company's doctor, the lutter, after 
minutely —— ears, declarei plainly thut, so 
long as the ear t from which I was suffering 
remained uncured, no effect could be given to my 
application. ‘But,’ I replied, ‘Assurance Companies 
“rafuse to deal with people whose life is threatencd 

by incurable disease, or by one which may suddenly 
give rise to fatal complications. My deafness cannot 
rece way ie ere ‘That is just where you are 
mistaken,’ — doctor; ‘deafness is not an 
ailment, but the symptom of an affection of the hear- 
ing, and in your case it is caused by a chronic 
ation of the mid-ear, probably ensuing on 

a serious attack of fever, an i mation which has 


> 


stoped, is capable of 


ly serious, such as 


y 

‘It is trne,’ I acknowledged, being somewhat impressed 
his words, ‘ that I experience noises in the ears, and 
i I have also frequent head- 
ance. But 

several 
C modes of 
treatment, which I have followed without any rent 
result. The last whom I consulted, after declaring my 
deafness to be incurable, and giving me soma powders 
’ to blow into the ears in order to stop the every 
’ which powders had no effect at all, assurei me that t 
discharge would cease of iteelf. ‘You have certainly 


very wrong in not consulting a specialist,’ the 


doctor exclaimed, ‘and if I am to advise you, I recom- 
mend you to do so without delay.’ 

“Some time afterwards, I read in the Western Daily 
Press, a Bristol journal, a short artic’e concerning a 
medical publication, ‘The Newspaper for the Deaf,’ 
which is an analytical raview of diseases of the ear, the 
larynx, the throat, and the nose. The subject being to 
me one deeply interesting, as you may vel imagine, I 
wrote to the poe 72 Regent's Park Road, London, 
N.W., to ask for a copy, and in this way I became 

uainted with the Drouet Institute, of which that 
publication is the official organ. 

“ As my engagements did not then allow me to go to 
London, I submitted my casa to the doctors of that 
establishment by means of a Patient's Report Form, 
which they forwarded. I was not a little surprised to 
find it so easy to make known with such precision the 
characteristic symptoms and the smallest details of my 
ailment. The questions put in the Report were so 
bees and so exactly coincident with all the special 

features of my case that I had not a moment's doubt 
tat the aural doctor who would have to make it his 
study would be able to acquire as accurate a knowledge 
of it as if he had examined me in his consulting-room. 
Two days later I received a prescription, and I could see 
that the diagnosis was in accordance with that of the 
medical officer of the Assuran:e Com . A letter 
accompanying this prescription, and affording me all 
information needful to carry out thoroughly to treat- 
ment prescribed, assured me that my case, although a 
very serious one, preseated some hope of cure, and that, 
eventually, the hearing might be perceptibly improved, 
and the discharge from the ears entirely stopp:d—a 
result which would at once free me from the trouble- 
som9 no‘s23 and the pains which I experienced, and 
would eecure me from every complication. You may 
be sure that I did not delay a moment in beginning the 
treatment. I must acknowledge that its results were 
really extraordinary, szeing that they surpassed even 
the hopes of the specialist. It was, however, dnly at 
the end of a fortnight that I noticed any change. The 
noises becaine less intense, the pains grew less frequent, 
and the discharge was lessened in amount. At theclesa 
of the third sek the hearing became greatly improved, 
and at last, after six weeks’ incessant attention to the 
case, ths Drouct Institute. which I kept regularly 
informed of th> facts, stated that I mizht cease the 
treatment, since I regarde] myself as entirely cured. 
And, in fact, I have never again noticed the slightest 
existing symptom of disease. Tho noises in th2 cara 
have utterly ceased, as well as the pains in the same 
region and the headaches. The w:xy secretion is of 
normal character, the discharge is entirely stopped, and, 
to mention that which affords me the highest plexsure, 
I can hear perfectly. While it was previously needful 
for me to listen with the utmost attention in order to 
understand a person spoiking to m2 in a loud voice, 
almost close to my ears, I cana now hear anyore 
addressing me from the other cnd of this room, and 
even from the next room. However, you see yourself 
that I have not the least difficulty in understanding 
ou.” 

de And you have had no relapse?” we asked. 

“ Not the least. Thre? mouths have now pnssed since 
I was cured; besides, as my business ob!iged me t> go 
to London lately, I took advantige of it to pay a vis‘t, 
at the Drocret titu‘e, to the doctor who had been 
en: don my case. He examined me, and was pleased 
to find that the healing of the ear-drums was complete. 
I am, therefore, quite radically cured.” 

“You will now be able to resume your negotiations 
with the Assurance Company.” 

“I quite intend t> do so, and,” said he as he left us 

* you see that I have already gained something by that 
ir; because, but for it, I should st:ll be deaf, and 
who can gay that I might not be in a worse position? ” 

The curo of Mr. W. Brown has been, as it woll 
deserved, described in one of the latest issues of the 
Mewspente for the Deaf.’ It must not, however, be 
supposed that it is a solitary instance. In the January 
issue of that review we find other c.ses of a not le3s 
interesting character. 

First we have the case of Mr. John Cameron, Home 
Still, La nv, Jersey, radically cured in seven weoks 
of deafness dating from more than forty years back; 
Miss Mary Boyland, Claire Mont, North Berwick, cured 
in forty days of catarrh in the mid-err, causing intense 
deafness and intolerable noises in the ear, and extending 
to the mucous m2mbranes of the nose and pharynx. 

Mr. Frank Sebright, North Cadbury, Bath, writes to 
the Drouet Institute, to aunounce his cure, a typical 
letter, worthy of reproduction : F 

“T have found more benefit in your treatmont than in 
all the local talent about hore, and should be pleased 
for you to make use of any expression that I may make 
use of for the benefit of the public at large.” 

Another patient, Mr. Farrel, of Lancing, writes, after 
a month's —. a “ Ag Eas a 

rogress. ose—t! thin, wa ischarge 
fon letely ceased. It strikes me that, before I have 
finished your remedies, I shall beth brag cured. I 
certainly blow my nose more naturally than before. 
Throat—a complete cure.” 

This gentleman had suffered for several years from 
chronic inflammation of the mucous membrane of tho 

pharyngeal 


nose —— Rhinitis), and from laryngo- 


We may also mention the cure of the Rev. 
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Wm. Heel, of 47 Chetwynd Road, London, N.W., a cure 
attained in twenty-one days. The caso was one of 
chronic catarrh in the mid-ear, from which the patient 
had been suffering for nearly thirty years, and which 
caused almost total deafness and constant buzzing 
noises. 

Chronic catarrh of ths’ middle ear is the affection 
most commonly met with. It is painless, and causes 
deafness more or le3s pronounced, and also continuous 
or intermittent noises in the ear. Below we give the 
text of a letter received from a patient who has been 


completely cured of that complaint. The case may 
perhups considered a3 tyjical of ths affection 
referred to. 


“8 Church Street, Landport, March 2nd 1899. 
“T must write and thank you for the wonderful cure 
your treatment has done in iny case. I have put off 
writing you before, to see if, by leaving off your treat- 
ment, the old complaint would return, but I find myself 
to-day able to hear a3 well as ever I could. It is about 
sixteen years ago since I heard my watch tick with the 
left evr, until I tried your treatment. Now I can hear 
it quite plainly a distance from my ear. Before I 
started your treatment I had got so bad that I could 
not hear the ordinary traffic in the street. I now feel 
another man, and sha'l always recommend your treat- 

ment to anyon? I know afflicted. 
R. Nutra.” 


Mrs. R. B., a widow, of Tinaker Streat, Southport, 
sixty-five years of age, who had suffered from the sum: 
complaint for over thirsy years, hos sent her photograph 
to the Drouet Institute, where it can b> scen. In the 
letter accompanying the photo the lady express23 her 
gratitude iu the following words: 


March Ist, 1899. 

“I must say that the Lord has blessed the Drouct 
treatment for the Deaf to my good, for which I am 
grateful.” 

These different case3 are only, it muat be observed, 
instances of the most common form; of those ailments. 
In the NEWSPAPER FOR THE DEAF will be 
found much fuller details on the manifold aspocts 
under which they present themselves. 

Pgraons suffering from any ailment of tho ears, the 
throat, the larynx, or th nosa should apply for the 
“ Newspaper for the Deaf,” by writing to the Manager, 
72 Regent's Park Road, ndon, N.W., who will 
gratuitously forward them a copy. They will there find 
very interesting information on the treatment of these 
maladies, as well as the account of several hundreds of 
cures effected in specially difficult cases. The May 
issne is, moreover, fully illustrated, and contains, 
amongst others, a view of the Autograph Salon of the 
Drouet Institute in Paris, founded ten years ago by the 
famous aural physician, Dr. Drouet. On this subject 
it is mteresting to mention that one of the most 
remarkable cures effected by this establishment was 
that of the Spanish Deputy, a well-known man, Mr. 
Thomas Castellano, the brilliant orator of the Cortes. 
The Epoch of Madrid devoted, at the time of the cure, a 
long article to the Deputy’s cas>. Another cure which, 
some years ago, was much discussed in the French 
Press was that of tha Lady Superior of the Order of 
St. Charles, at Belle-de-Mai, near Marseilles, cured, at 
ths age of eighty, of total deafness. Another engraving 
represents the front of the Belgian Branch of the 
Drouet Institute, situate at 140 Boulevard Anspach, 


Brussels. 
Tae following statistics, compiled from results 
$ year, give some idea of the 


obtained during tho 
curative power of the Drouet sys'em of treatment, and 


irresistibly prove its superiority over all other methods : 


Applicants for | Cases pronounced Patients 
treatment. iacurable. trea 
2,039 48 | 1,991 


Patients 


Patients Patients 
between 
tts. under 20 a 60 above 60 
Hoan aie of pots of | Tears of 
ze. age. age. 


Completely cured... 
Sufficiently improved 
to follow convers3- 
BION... .cercereceee ove 


We may ald that the Drouet. Institute givos free 
consultation by correspondence, and replics also free of 


c to all uiries, which should addressed to 
the Mana of this medical establishment, 72 Regent's 
Park London, N.W. Personal consultations aro 


held daily, except Sunday, from 2 to 4 p.m. 


The ‘Stella’? and the ‘* Ocean.’’ 


P.W. CnaTs wiTH THE SECRETARY OF THE 
“QOcEAN” INSURANCE OFFICE. 


THE Stella disaster is still fresh to the mind, proving 
tke hold it has on people, tut while it is only the un- 
fortunate accident ifoel? which is discussed and which 
Se 1 i the theme for talk, there is another side to the 
subject which, though of importance, kas failed as yet to 
be considered, namely, the question of insurance as 
affecting the passengers and crew who went down with 
the ill-fated vessel. 

P.W. has just had an interview with Mr. Paull, secre- 
tary of the “ Ocean” Accident and Guarantee Corpora- 
tion Limited, Moorgate Street, E.C., whose statements 
will be found interesting. 

“It was net so much the amount of insurance liable 
on the Stell« disaster,” eaid he, “‘ which forms the most 
interesting feature of the subject, although I sbould 
think that £50,000 wiil hardly cover the claims on the 
offices; but in my opinion the real interest lies on one 
certain other side of the insurance question. For in- 
stance, we had three azents on board the vessel. all of 
wkom lost their lives; but not one had taken the pre- 
cavtion to insure himeelf, although all three had effected 
insurances on the lives of cthers. 

“ Another curious item. When the list of the drowned 
was published, a son of ore of the victims called here at 


the office for £1,000; but the policy was laysed. Deceased | 


had taken out a policy in August, 1897, and, of course, 
our agent had tried to gct the man to renew; but he 
ut it off, saying he would do so when he returned from 
— 
“Couponclaims? Yes, up to now we have received 
seven coupon claims, and here comes an extremely 
important point. If you will throw your eye along the 
printed conditicns of those coupcns, you will find that 
the office is liable for claims only when an accident 
occurs within the area of the United Kingdom, or at any 
home port. Now the Caskets cannot by any stretch of 
the imagination be said to form a part of a home port, 
nor can Jersey be included within the area of the 
United Kingdom, and thus basing our coupon con- 
ditions on’ these lines we are clearly not liable for 
any one coupon claim, yet my directors have very 
enerously admitted the claims, which will Le paid in 
the usual way. Practically, it is a money gift. This 
will show you what we think of P.1W. coupons. ' 
“Please understand that so far as our ordinary 
annual polici¢s are concerned, our liability in caee of 
death extends to all of the world, and no question 
would or could be raised as to the validity of ac‘aim, 
provided, of course, the policy was in order; but with 
the coupons the question is different. The liabitity of 
the office is limited to area, yet we have gone out of our 
way to lose about £5,000 simply out of genercs:ty's 
sake. 
“It may interest you to know that Captain Reeks 
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was insured with us, so was Mr. Lamerton, steward, 
both of the Stella. 

“Terms of the coupon system vary? They are, of 
course, drawn up for various kinds of risks to meet the 
‘requirements of those journals who want them; but in 
all cases the liability is, of course, limited to and within 
the United Kingdom, otherwise we should be encroach- 
ing somewbat on the entrenchments of our ordinary 
annual po ic‘es. ’ 

“ As a proof how very widely read P.W. is, we have 
paid on nearly 480 claims of yours, including one of 

“This coupon system establishes and maintains the 
domestic virtue of thrift, it promotes Sesipeey care, 
and caution, and induces people in the long run to see 
that after all there is a very important something in 
the statement of insurance office agents to the effect 
that it is a very unwise thing to live on the chance of 
something turning up before you die to keep your 
family going when the end has come. It is our experi- 
ence that the coupon system provides for the thin end 
| of the wedge, and when once you are able to get that in 
| you then proceed further.” 


—_—__——-1-__— 


The Ensign’s Embarrassment. 


CLoTHING the immatur2 in a littie brief authority 
and responsibility is frequently attended with results 
the reverse of impressive, as in the case of one of Unc'e 
Sam’s youthful naval officers, concerning whom a 
col mdent furnishcs the following : 

“ While the Philadelphia was lying at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, a ycunz ensign was placed in command of 
the desk, It hay pened that only one item remained on 
the list of the morning's duties, and that was to sweep 
decks at seven bells. 

“Itwas not a very martial command to give, but as 
the time approached the officer of the deck waxed 
rervons, He imagined that the eyes of all hands were 
on him, and that the safety of the ship depended upon 
his giving the order in the proper voice. At three 


minutes of seven bells he again scanned the order-book. | 


It read: ‘Seven bells: Pipe sweeper:.’ 


WEEK ENDING 
JUNE 3, 1899. 


What is an Atom? 


Ir You po nor KNow, IT WILL - 
InTEREsT You TO Reap THis. 


You have probably been of the belief, which is very 
popular, that an atom is, let us say for example, a grain 
of sand, or a pingie particle of any finely. granular sub- 
stance. Such a fractional sub-division, however, which 
may te scen, felt, and weighed, would, if put undera 

werful microscope, assume the proportions of a huge 

ulder compared with an actual atom. 

You will realise what a sweeping and comprehensive 
assertion you make wken you say of your friend's argu- 
mente, after a heated discussion, that “there was not an 
‘atom of sense in all he uttered,” when you have finisl:ed 
this article. 

You have seen, very likely, iron filings that were so 
fine as to feel to the touch almost like a powder. Now 
if we separate one of these minute portions, it is about 
the emallest thing our sense of touch or sight can 
take cognisance of, and it is needless to suy they mus‘ 
be excredifigly fine to do that. Sor 

Now -this small particle of iron possesses a‘l tke 
qualitieg of the metal of which it is a part, and 
if it ig-Siewed with a microscope it is seen that 
it may still be sub-divided again sand again 
until “is at last indivisible, for there is a 
limit, @fi@ when this point is attained the 
infinitesigal portion is no longer the metal itself, and it 
may at this stage be nothing like the metal, for although 
it may iteelf be composed of parts, it is only a fraction 
of that ‘which is itself a fractional component of the 
metal. It is the product of this division which is 
finally reached that 1s called an atom. 

Some very interesting experiments have been carried 
on by scientists to illustrate the minute subdivision of 
matter that can be attained. Quite the most remark- 
able is that accomplished with common mineral quartz. 
The substance was melted at a very high temperature, 
and then drawn out into fibrous threads that were of 
greater delicacy and tenuity than had ever been 
obtained with any other substance. So great a fineness 
of thread, as it were, of this mater‘al has been attained 


| that it has been invisible to the naked eye, and this 
“It was plain enough, and the young officer took his | 


excecding thinness would. r in such a degree that 
beneath a microscope. 


stand near the mainmast, and ca!led out in a very weak | the ends were invisible 


voice : ‘ Bo's'n’s mate!’ 


A fibre of unspun silk is about one-five-thousandth of 


“The man addressed sprang to his feet with finger | an inch diameter; if a hundred quartz filaments were 


| touching cap. ‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ he replied. 
“ Glancing hastily around, the scared officer muttered 
hearsely ‘ Swipagpre ie 
“It was an entirely new order to the boatswain’s 
mate. He touched his cap inquiringly. The ensign, 
more confused than ever, staummered desperately : ‘ Peep 
swipers, my man.’ 
‘he words were overheard, and the laugh which 
followed proved the last straw. The ensign 
| self up, and with withering scorn exclaimed : 
“ ‘Sweep pipers, and be quick ubout it, too!” 
“This time his order was obeyed, the grinning boat- 
swain’s inate having futhomed his meaning.” 


last Competition 


woven like the threads of a rope they would about 
equal a thread of unspun silk. 

The most ingenious plan conceivable was devised in 
this experiment with quartz. The professor, after 
reducing the quartz ata very high temperature, touched 
a little very light arrow to the melted substance, and 
discharged by means of a small crossbow made for the 
purpose, wh:ch would cause the arrow to carry about 


rew him- | fifty feet. As the arrow flew through the air it spun 


the exceedingly fine thread of the fused quartz. 

If a piece of quartz of the size of a pipe towl were 
fused and drawn out into a continuous thread it would 
make sufficient to girdle the earth a half-dozen times. 
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Two Winners got £500 each. 


Cundd 


£100 FOR A NEWSAGENT OR BOOKSTALL CLERK. £5 FOR EACH OF 


-Abé 


THE BOOKSTALL BOYS. 


10 win this substantial sum of money, all 


i 


July sst, 1899. 


Then write down your name cnd sdcress, and esk the newsagent or 
bookstall clerk from whom you obtain d this copy of ‘‘P.W.” to insert his 
Although such a course is obviously 
to his cdvantage, it is not compulsory for the ccupon to bear his signature. 

Newsagents and booketall clerks may sign any number of coupons. 

To the person whose attempt is correct we will pay the sum of £2,000. 

To the newsegent cr bookstall clerk whose name appears on the winning 


name and address in the space provided. 


coupon we will pay the sum of £100, and £5 to 
to the bookstall from which the paper was bought. 


If no competitor estimates the correct number 


births and deaths, the £1,000 will be awarded to the 


individual whose forecast is most nearly correct. 


in the event of two or more persons being correct, 
the £1,000 will be divided amongst them. This con- 


dition applies also to the £:00 for the newsagent 
boekstall clerk, and the £5 for bookstall boys. 


One competitor may send in any number 
attempts. 


It must be clearly understood that all persons who 
enter for this competition must abide by the decision 
of the Editor in any question that may arise in con- 


aection with the competition. 


M. A. P. is pre-eminently the 


MBE 4 


up the coupon below, giving tn the prcper place the number of 
births and the number of deaths which will occur in the Thirty- 
three Great Towns in England and Wales for the week ending 


you have to do is to fill All atte 


Street, 


during the rast three years. 


The fi 
each of the boys attached $ ''S®: * <cmretition sim 
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of 


P.W.] Myestimate is 


of 


paper for the heme circle, 


gures published by-the 
hae’ to 


BIPANS  2-202s vac eeesen eve cvs cneverexs vis sscomsscsses 
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Newsagent or Bookstall Clerk® +.cccsvccssosssssssssscercensssessesccessseseceresessesseesessenezeecesee 


oe 
Loe O00 OOS O08 O00 000 900 000 000 000009000000 000 000 000 00+ C00 000 000 coc ceseeccee 000 O00 000000 000000000000 000 000 00s C008 


* if a bookstall clerk the mame of the station will be sufficient. 


THIS PRIZE 18 OFFERED IN CONJUNCTION WITH “HOME NOTES,” “SHORT STORIES,” “ SUNDAY READER,” AND “ PASTIMES.” 


to be addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
, W.C., and the envelope to be marked ha 

Sted, Lenton, enn? lope marked in the leftehand corner 
place (nike thirty-three largest'towns te Logiond ena’ 


Births ané Deaths 
end Wales for the carraspioame Reson 


Registrar-General will jaken c 
this was declared legel by the anneal Ganntee 08 December an, 


THIS COMPETITION CLOSES ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28th. 


Write in 
large figures. 


and by reading it many a dull hour will be made bright. 
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UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 
EDWA RDS’ 


HARLENE “HAIR 


THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER AND _RESTORER. 


The Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. 
A Luxury and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 


RESTORES THE HAIR. PRESERVES THE HAIR. 


and Outfit. 
3/6 Everything Complete. 3/6 


FOR PORTRAIT, GROUP, LANDSCAPE, cr INTERIOR PHOTOGRAPEY. 
NOTHING FURTHER REQUIRED! NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY! 
BEST, & MOST PRRYAZCT OUTFIT EVER raphe meget 
CORA oer Special English-bul:t cam-ra, wi {th achronat's lent, tims or enap-shuttor, and 
holder com; ag 'd dry plates, 24 by "ooltatolt developing tray. Bs pe‘nting 
greats, oe oe moun! st veloping. toning, and fixing 
as fall direction: and instructions, enabling the’ beginner to 
783 


chemicals, &e., Be. vacther with with 
weperorarsae Sieaweede Pakrecr rr | SEND Fou o” oun | AT OWOB! 
pictures Joe tusinatle with this unique’ cmt "ihe who'e reho'e a eratun wi Lay be _tewrwardet, 


ie box, free. any 4. Gl, 
eee? tae o. Tt. GLirvols Couraty, $2 72 UDEasGaTe staat, LOND IN, EC. 
Epecimen receipt of two penny stam: 


gi: 
Fig 


Monsieur Philosophow 


is commanded 6 
£80 IN CASH PRIZHS PROMOTES THE GROWTH. ar. Majest y RENDERS IT SOFT. 
for photographs taken with thie oatit. Mo entrance fos. Pail particulars socompe ny Sot ae Her_Majesty age 


the Queen of Greece 


to forward cheque 
Sor the six bottles 
of “Harlene"’ duly 
received. 


Crown Prince's 

? Palace, Athens. 
H.R.H. Princess Marie 

of Greece wee 

Messrs. | Edwards’ 

fene dee th a : 

ene" for the Hair, 
ARRESTS THE THE FALL. h siven entite REMOVES DANDRUFF. 


STRENCTHENS TH THE ROOTS. satisfaction. ALLAYS ALL IRRITATION. 
66 99 Produces Luxuriant Hair, Prevents its Fall- 
H RLENE ing off or Turning Grey. Uneyualled for 
Promoting the Growth of the Beard and 

Moustache. The Renowned Remedy for Baldness. Loe Preserving, Strengthening, and 


Kendering the Hair Beautifully Soft ; for Removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c.; also for Restoring 
Grey Hair to ite Natural Colour. 


1s., 2s. 6d., and (3 times 2s. 6d. size) 46. 6d. per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, 
and Stores ull over the world; or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


A Lusu:y in Toilet ©6 9 For the Skin & Complexion, 
| Botpe. Tse IN Ee.) caper tavics. | 


EDWARDS’ ““HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


1 THe SWALLOW: 
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4 THE BEST 8 Y N \* i) R = 
OF HAND CAMERAS. 
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A New Lemonade. 


Rowntree’s Elect Lemonade will be found to be not only an 
economical drink, but one which will immediately establish 
itself in public favour as a really good lemonade for popular 
use. It is refreshing, delicious, and of excellent flavour. 
A 4}d. bottle is sufficient to produce 32 glasses. 


Ss 


Lect Lemonade 


Of all Grocers, Confectioners, &c., in 43d. Bottles. 
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» 12 3» 43 by 8h ... 80/- 88/-| » 12 » : 
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NEW. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Is. post free. 


Manufacturers of Plates, Papers, Films, and all Photo 
. Material. 
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LARCEST SALE 
IN THE WORLD? 
To pat the facts ina 
utshell 
H. SAMUEL'S 
WAT as HES 


apes =. |] MARION & CO., 22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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“Vi-Cocoa is a 
Very Palatable Beverage 


OF 


Poh REMEMBE2, buying on credit means high prices and third-rate goods. Buy only from 


H. H. SAMUEL rs ite etn sas,” * MANCHESTER. 


The Liver is Like a Sentinel |-Prese2ve ™y ry INFLUENZA TONIC! 


on the Watch. 


| , PRICES 
Most of the Food we eat has to pass through | 2ft. Gin 26/10, Sft. 82/3, Sft. 6in. 37/7, 
‘the Liver before it can enter the arterial Prelate ct 1 ee 
| the Blood as fit and proper nourishment for the Body. |; 
| The Liver discriminates as to Food in the), 
linterests of Health. If there is too much of any|||—roscsoree tue eamzinman: 
| kind of nutriment it keeps the excess back, and stores'|YUNO CYCLES}l peantitr puck 5 _—— 
it up as a reserve in case of need. It also completes | a equal in durability to the Best Horsehair 
partially performed Digestion, provided too much i aH é VERY |] WRITE FOR SAMPLE OF OUR PATENT HAIR. 
work in this respect is not thrown upon it. ‘| A 
The most frequent causes of Liver Disorder | 
and Biliary Derangement are two. | test Eby 
The first is that too much digestive Work |} joe cc: 1. 11.00 mony, 
is asked of it, consequent upon weak Stomachic and | TT n 
Intestinal Digestion. Hence Dyspeptic people are | ea 
apt to overload the Liver with Work, and it breaks | | 5 Mcemate rer: 
down as a result. The second cause is an interruption Oreo School and Works, 73: 8 Bishopsgate St. 
to or feeble action of the powers, known as its Biliary 4958160 0¢: Monthly. 


| Functions, by which poisonous chemical matters, the |||S= Vt AW AS. nay wet a eee 
_products of decaying matter in the Body, are removed a pool soe ced tig 


‘from the Blood and other parts and stored up in the 


L 
| gall bladder, and then periodically emptied into the ro-pav: Won't You? KILLS Tesjeitons, sed at tee 
z Cats. 


; a = 147 con air -romn Curtis. 
‘Intestines as waste, to be got rid of by acting a8 a|||bakaiome pairs alike fr’ Dining-room, Copied Hes 5; Una by all Chemists and Stores, oF post free for 
| t ‘ 1 ti : lace, 3\yd. long, tn. wide. 1 pair Flora! Bedroom . istacnpa from the Sole an ect ee eles 
| natural purgative. Cover, Choice Guts re Lace. 4 goods taped edges, \) titel “FLY OBMETERE’. io 


| These two functions make the Liver of 
| great importance to our Health, and when disordered it 
‘causes us much misery in pain. Happily, we have in ||} #5" dace, Yriliea |] OF 
_Guy’s Tonic a remedy which acts upon both the causes Fee rie eos RS || CHANCELLOR SOAPS 


&. Peach & Sons, Lister Gat, Nottingham Est 1857. 


|we have named. Guy’s Tonic in many ways assists Brass, Wood Wind, eto. Carriage 
| Digestion, and gradually strengthens and invigorates cic : Sr South st.. neds Bi London, B.C! 
‘the stomach so that its vigour returns to it. By this If you hare a weak pulse and poor blood 
| Means less Digestive work is thrown upon the Liver, IMME! NGS - Gifaa) feck & en 
'so that the latter, finding its duties greatly lightened, , FER BRAVAIS (ikon 

IN CONCENTRATED DROPS. 


gratefully responds by recovering its own natural 
| Strength and ‘lone. Hence the heaviness, oppression, 
jand congestion of the Liver gradually disperse when 
'Guy’s Tonic is used. 

| ‘The Biliary functions of the Liver are acted 
‘upon by stimulative and strengthening influence, so 
that they become restored in their proper powers. The 
removal of impure matters from the B'ood is thus 
l|assured. The Spirits at once become alert, and free 
|from the bom e 7 ression, motel Despondency, ale wanverious 
‘and greatly weakened Energies. The Bilious Symptoms |i} Sear \ 

eee died eratrollsts, Canatipstion. is coronal ain ‘the : REMEDIES PAYS THE 
' product known as Bile ejected from the System in Vy 


natural course. where all else fails. ; PIPER Cen 

| Hence, following the Use of Guy’s Tonic, =r! Prevents Consumption a 
‘Sufferers from Liver Complaints become more cheerful THIERRY’S hroat. & Chest Affections, SHOULD ‘ 
‘and energetic, and find the pains and discomfort LO RIPIBD tee 


reviously afflicting them are now dispersed. No 
‘Remedy has ever had such a record of usefulness in 

Liver Disorders as Guy’s Tonic. It is pleasant to take, 
and never fails to do good. 
| Mr. J. H. Kight, of Albert Street, -¢ Rat 
, makes the following interesting sringdon 


Tondon 
statement : ihe 
“ Having suffered with severe Liver Com- 
laint for the last three years, Pains in the 
Back, and Mental Depression, I have tried ||| CHEERFUL HAPPY HOMES. 
nearly everything without benefit, but after ||| CAMPBELL’§ Gold Medal 
taking three doses of your Guy’s Tonic the MELODE 
\ Pains in the Back have entirely , and ON 
\ I feel as I have not done before for 
several years. I shall recommend 
Guy’s Tonic wherever I go.” 


om s ———4 Guy’s Tonic is a British Prepara- 
‘evar 
| 2 tion of Vv origia. it 


in Hospital Practice, and Is 
by Medical Men. mew size (Six-ounce) of Guy’s 
onic, price 1s. 14¢., is now on at all Chemists and Stores. 


, —=———) 2.2) mL: 
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FUN ON THE FIELD. WHEN YOU ARE PRESENTED. 


Some New Srorres or Cricket UmPIREs. Tus 18 WHat You Have To Go THROUGH AT THB 

THE umpire is not always as impartial and just as he QuEEN’s LEVEE. 
is sup to be, even in important matches. 

A resent writer, of great authority on the summer 
pastime, records that he well recollects a match where 
the umpire was no less celebrated a person than the 
famous Fuller Pilch, probably the finest cricketer of his 
wf A batsman got his foot, or rather leg, as clearly 
before 


His Forte. 
<a “Good- morning, John. You're looking 


Jobe : “’Deed Iam that; an’ you're looking brawly 
yersel’.”” 
Laird: “Yes, John, I must own I am in excellent 
health. How much do you think I weigh, now?” 
John: “ Well, I would say about saxteen stone, sir.” 
Laird: “ Right, mon; you are a grand gnesser.” 
John: “Grand guesser! ‘deed and you're right, laird. 


ALTHOUGH the office of Lord Chamberlain is not 
hereditary or even permanent—for the holder has to 
retire when the life of the Ministry comes to an end— 
the post is, nevertheless, one of the most coveted at the 
di lof the Queen. 


‘ : pealed : " : rg ce the Lord Chamberlain's care is intrusted the k 
uite veaneuy ly eae hie beg el es —— to be the best in the parish at judging which auincks the portals to that siyilericate penierality 
toe out,” to the perfect amazement of everybody. e wecht o’ cattle. known as Society. Unless those desirous of Court pre- 


Later on he was spoken to about the matter, but, 
smiling blandly at his ‘ae greats: he said: 

“Well, you see, I had heard such a lot about the 
young man’s batting, and I had never had the chance of 
seeing him play before.” 

A well-known Yorkshire player tells a story of a 
gentleman whose eon also has played several times for 
that county, about this father once umpiring in an 
im nt match where rivalry ran very high. It was 
at Hull where tho incident occurred. The gentleman 
was & to for a catch at the wicket, but to the 
bowler’s intense astonishment replied, “ Not out. And 
what is mo-e, I'll bet you half-a-crown your side loses!” 

Not only was the bet declined, but the gentleman was 
at once relieved from further duty as umpire on that 
occasion. His readiness to b2t upon the success of the 
side he favoured, whilst strikingly characteristic of his 
birthplace, could not by any means be regarded as a 
ees poss in Ee eee ire ! : 

There are at least two clea resorlad instances 
where the umpire has been reall and literally asleep 
during an important cricket match. Probably the 
warm weather may have had something to do with it, 
but the fact remains anyhow. One was at Rochdale, as 
far back as 1858, when Buttress, a well-known umpire 
of that day, was officiating. <A ball, going ata terrific 
pace, went towards him, and everybody was surprised 
to see him make no preparations for getting out of its 
way. It struck him fallin the stomach, ee ve him 
a nasty blow. When spoken to later on about the 
matter, and aamed why he did not move when he saw it 


coming, he said: 

“'T didn’t see it, for I wai ak eee 

The Yorkshire team once went to Hereford to play a 
match, which was to have Guy, of Nottingham, as one 
of ite ang ae But when was ready there was no 
Guy on poet. and it was some time before he 
turned up! hen he did so, he explained amid general 
laughter that he had fallen asleep in the train at Bir- 
mingham, and that the carriage which he had 
been shunted into a siding there. Here he had slept all 
__ and well into next day, until when he awoke be 
- denly rr are that page Hereford hg 

waiting for hi rance— e rat umpire 

Speaking of the West of England remin “4 fhe tier 
of a match which was played in Shropshire some years 
ago, when the teams found that there was an umpire 
wanting after their arrival at the village green. As 
there was only one grown-up man present as spectator 
when the match was ready for being commenced, that 

was asked to perform the “simple” duties of 
umpire. After saying that he scarcely knew the game, 
he after some pressing to officiate. 

He got along fairly well until it struck one of the 
fielders that the batsmen were too fond of ing their 
legs in front of balls likely to hit the wicket. So he 
inquired of this umpire if a certain batsman was not 
eee Sead the querist pityingl he 

umpire t pityi » as 
replied : “ O’ course he’s leg is eiore ket ; Reweoula 
he er ons; aaa behind it? Don’t be trying to have 
me, $ 

There is a tradition at a well-known one cricket 
ground of an umpire who was,not seen after luncheon, 
nor could be found by those eager sportsmen who set | Uneasy PasseNGER (on ocean steamship) : “ Doesn't 
out in search of him. It was subsequently discovered | the vessel tip frightfully ? ” 
that ~s 7. =~ eS hiss ing oe Dignified Steward: “The .vessel, mum, is trying to 
over, and had walkedhome. The men seeking him met ect bexampie to he yee ee 
him sheepishly returning, and they had no small amuse- eee 
ment later on at his expense. GENTLEMAN (looking over the apartments) : “ This is 

Perhaps the most amusing story of umpires is the one | rather a large cupboard, isn't it? Do nicely for clothes 
told about a match ‘on the village green, where local | and things. 
rivalry ran high. A butcher of the village came in to| Lan (with great indignation) : “Sir, this is not 
bat, and before he began was s:en to whisper in the a cupboard; this ie the sitting-rcom!” 
umpire’s ear: 

“Don’t thee give me out afore I’ve got four, old chap, 
“The cupize aged, on sald jokingly : “All righ 

umpire and said jokingly : “ All right.” 

The fi wir slau kak Wer ap 4 for by the 
wicket-keeper for a catch, but was wed, to the 
batsman’s evident pleasure, who hag oy the umpire 
was indeed with him. The next ball he hit for four, 
and, as it was thrown in smartly, it hit the wicket; but 
the bateman was quite in his ground. Nevertheless, he 
made tracks for the tent immediately. 

pats said the umpire, as he was passing, “ you are 
e by ou! Led 

“1 know it, lad,” said the other ; “ but doesn’t tha see P 
IT bet old Billy Jones, on th’ other side, a five-pound 
note I'd four, and tha can bet I'm after that five 


sentation happen to be born of high degree or can trace 
their pedigree back till it is lost in the mists of antiquity, 
they soon learn that, according to the official code, 
persons unknown to the Lord Chamberlain in his 
official capacity are not endowed, however great their 
wealth may be, with any recognised social status. 

Dates of levées are posted outside Her Mujesty's 
Palaces with instructions setting forth that gentl-men 
wishing to be presented must leave a ¢ with the 
name of the applicant and sponsor—who, of course. has 
been presen! fore—tozether with a letter stating that 
the gentleman himself intends to be present, two clear 
days before the ceremony. 

The two days’ noticsis for the purpose of allowing the 
Lord Chamberlain to consult certain mysterions 
personages who keep a record of the doings of all well- 
to-do folks who have been tempted to wander from the 
beaten pe of respectability. 

People whose reputations are in the least degree 
doubtful should not a3pire to Court presentation, for, 
although two days does not seem a long time to examine 
whole careers through a microscope, the dreadful pro- 
ceas known as “ gizetting out” is nearly always ready 
for application within tho prescribed p2riod; and then 
again the doubtful must not rejoice too soon, for official 
notices can be posted a little later, making it known to 
all and sundry that such and such a presentation has 
been cancelled. And cancelling is a slur never to be 


Where Blind Girls Are Slaves. 


THERE is, perhaps, no fate much sadder than to be 
born a blind girl in the Chinese Empire. 

It is bad enough and sad enough to be born just a 
girl. For in the eyes of Orientals woman commands 
small respect, and the advent of a girl baby is viewed 
by people in the humbiler walks of life as a calamity for 
which the only compensation is the fact that later on 
she will be a saleable commodity—if she grows to be 
fair according to Chineee standards. 

But a blind girl! From the cradle she knows nothing 
but neglect, abuse and contemptuous disdain. Father 
and mother and brothers and sisters, if she happens to 
have any, unite to make her life a burden. Her days 
are spent in drudgery, and her nights in that darkness 
which with the blind differs from the day only because 
it is quiet. 

By the time she reaches the age of fourteen she has 
been taught to sing, to play upon rome instrument, and 
she is then sold outright to one of a class of women who 
nuke this trade in blind girls their _busine:s. 

And it is then that the real life of acute misery 
begins. The hair is plastered with perfumed ointments, 
cn ornamented with gaudy artificial flowers; the 
cheeks are painted thick with rouge that lies in patches 
over a coating of powder, which lends to the face a 
ghastly hue. The blind, expressionless eyes are 
emphasised by the livid blue that is used in this 
pathetically grotesque “make-up,” and the effect of 

he whole is heightened by the gay, multi-coloured 
gowns in which these travesties on mirthfulness are 


wiped out. 
‘our levées are held every yearat St. James's Pulace, 
the Prince of Wales representing the Queen when Her 
oe is unable to be present. 

alighting at Holbein’s Tower, St. James's Palace, 
with the two cards received from the Lord Chamberlain, 
Her Majesty's loyal subjects are courteously received by 
the Royal servants who, too well versed in the manner 
of high life to appear greatly impressed with anyone's 
appearance, gracefully motion them towards an entrance 
rand which are clustered a number of Yeomen of the 


The woman who owns these wretched ones rarely 
retains any girl who has outlived the bloom of youth— 
say eighteen years of age at the outside—and every 
night in the streets of this city you may see these | Guard. 
mer sepompenny. a their creatures, who piay » sing Court etiquette does not permit of sponsors remaining 
an with their charges after entering the Palace. There 
ho being, moreover, nothing snug and cosy about the rooms 
the visitors hurry through till the salon adjoining the- 
Throne Room is reached, and here a strange and novel 
sight presents iteelf. 

‘o one can on the scene for the first time without 
being profoundly impressed. The place seems literally 
abluze with colour if we except the diplomate whose 
ee intellectual faces peer out warily from the large 

eavily-embroidered co‘lar of their dark blue coats. 

The costumes all belong to a bygone age, and their 
picturesqueness cannot be Seated. 

The uniforms of nearly every country from China to 
Peru are represented, but Tanian potentates make the 


endeavour a; attractive as they know 


LA 

The women who control these pitiable girls have in 
many cases grown rich by their agency; but for the 

irls themselves there is no hope, no future, no release. 

t is absolute slavery, and of the most revolting 
nature. 

Death is the only possible means of escape, and 
kindly nature sees to it in most cases that this relief 
comes swiftly. 

It may be doubted whether in the whole world there 
is a more mournful spectacle than these painted and 
bedizened blind girls of Canton. 

——s to 

Jounny : “ My father’s a policeman; what does your 
father doP” +» -' 

Jimmy : “ What ma tells him.” 

—— foe 

TEMPERANCE LEcTURER : “ Friend, how can we stop 
the sale of liquor?” 

Inebriate (in the rear of the hall) : “ Give it away.” 

ee fh ae 


rep 
countries thought fit to absent themselves from levées. 
The Mongolian etiquette iy: er a perpetual smile on 
State occasions, and this at the time was hard] sible. 

The hour, 3 p.m., having arrived, Her jesty's 
bodyguard of the Honourable Corps of the Gentlemen- 
at- s muster in the Picture Gallery to be at once 
told off to their duties in connection with the levée, the 
most important being assigned to the two who stand in 
the Presence Chamber opposite the Throne till the 
levée is over. 

The officers of the Household having arrived and 
taken up their positions about the Throne, the door on 
the right band of the Throne is thrown open, and at 
five minutes past three the Queen, or in her absence 
the Prince of Wales or the Duke of York, enters, 
followed by the Royal Family. 

The captain of the ‘es Guard in full uniform 
then advances, salutes with his hand, and presents the 
guard's report for the day. 

This over, the levée i As none of the firat- 
class Powers are disposed to concede any precedence to 


NOW READY. 
Pearson’s Penny Books. 
“HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH 
MARRIED.” 
“TOXIN.” By Ouida. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
“HELEN’S BABIES.” 


then follows the diplomatic circle, after which the 
circle passes through. 

The time occupied depends of course on the number 
of presentations. When the number is about a thousand 
an hour sees the end of it. 

As the Royal y remain standing through the 
entire ceremony, it can scarcely be doubted that in the 
case of —< ist of presentutions they must feel some- 
what reli when it is all over. 


In all our competitions readers must attach their private 


address to their attempts. No prize will be sent to 
nds Bill \* ; “ : Ss 
roe an ean Oi umpire got hie “ quid” DIANA’S HUNTING.” By Robert = era pom en placs at which 
or not, history doth not record. Buchanan. 


in his last recorded adventure, as . 


in PEARS MAGAZINE. Of therefore, will be intcrested 
Of course, you know Captain Kettle ON’S EAGAZINE: Jou: PEARSON'S. you 
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A STEAMSHIP ON WHEELS, NECESSITY’S CHILDREN. 


A Savace SourH Arrican Kino’s Apviser TELIS New York post-offices are in fature to be painted 
a Curious Story to P.W. with luminous paint, that they may be visible at a long 


distance on the darkest nights. 
Mr. JouHN THORBURN, the well-known Anglo-South A German chemist has made an addition to the 
African, and the friend of all those whose names are 


country is one of great richness in minerals and natural 
deposits, while there is a fine seam of coal in the 
Lebombo range, only fifty miles from the seaboard. _ 
“The Swazis? Why, they are the most warlike 
people of South Africa. They have always been loyal 
allies of England, and in 1879 rendcred us great service 
in our war with the Zulus. : . 
“The most notable thing I did in Africa? Well, it. 


was & 


numter of “tabloids.” This is a beer-tabloid, which, 
familiar to us as honsehold words—to wit, “ Dr. Jim,” dropped into a tumbler of water, produces a foaming 
glass of the favourite beverage of the Fatherland. 

Surps shaped like an arrow-head are the subject of a 
recent patent. They will not roll to any extent even 
in the worst weather, and, as the screws do not race, 
there is much less chance of a breakdown. The 
Admiralty have the design under consideration. 

FLexorp is the name of a new substance to develop 
into a rival to celluloid. It is transparent, waterproof, 
not so inflammable, and—as its name implies—very 
flexible. It can be used as an electrical insulator, 
adapted as a wall-paper and utilised in numerous other 
ways. 

A NEw way to find out minute cracks in steel is to 
rub the metal with petroleum, then wipe it off and 
cover the steel with a coating of chalk. If there are 
any cracks, the oil soaks into them; when the chalk is 
applied, the petroleum coon makes its presence known, 
thereby betraying the cracks. 

A MINIATURE telephone to take the place of the 
ear-trumpet for deaf people has just made its appear- 
ance. A tiny receiver is placed in the paszage of the 
ear and connected by fine wires with a transmitter worn 
on the breast and a battery carried in the pocket or 
other convenient part of the dress. 2 

Tue Smithsonian Institution at Washington will 
shortly possess the most rapid camera in the world. It 
is desi: to take a successful negative with an expo- 
sure of one six-hundredth of a second, and it is hoped 
that this muy be increased so that a negative may be 
obtained in one thousandth part of a second. 

Mr. G. H. TILison, of 39 Haden Hill, Wolverhampton, 
has patented a Shut-Pocket Spring for ladies’ dresses. 
With this spring fasterei in the mouth of the pocket, 
it is impossible for even an expert thief to extract the 
contents without attracting attention. The spring has 
the further advantage—not always present in useful 
inventions—of improving the appearance of the dress. 

Despite the vigour with which the barber tucks his 
cloth between your neck and your collar prior to the 
curtailing of your hair, some of the little clippings will 
find their way in and make you enecmsforictle or the 
rest of the day. This is prevented by a new device. 
Attached to the ores is a small pan with sloping 
sides, and as the blades pass through the hair the 
c.ippings are collected in this pan. 

ACETYLENE is the coming illuminant, and the best 
acetylene lamp for cyclists 
liant,” which 1s binge by 
Faller and Co., of 53 Fleet Street, London, E.C. It 
consists of a carbide reservoir screwed to the base of 
the water tank tbat forms the body of the lamp, a t 
air burner, concave lens and aluminium 
the whole nickel-plated and beautifully finished. In 
view of the fact that a is but half a guinea, 
carriage paid, this lamp should have a future before it. 

Messrs. Marion anv Co., the well-known photo- 
graphic dealers of Soho Square, London, are placing on 
the market one of the cheapest and neatest of cameras. 
This is the “Swallow” Cut-Film Camera, containing 
thirty sede perry films in as many sheaths, which can 
be easily and rapid! changed ; the advantage claimed 
for the cut film is that, while just as easy of manipu- 
lation as the revolving oP thera is no danger of 
spoiling the pictures in dividing the films. It has two 
finders—one for upright and another for oblong pictures, 
three stops, and an instantaneous shutter, with an 
arrangement for time exposures. A small disc indicates 
the number of films left to be exposed. 

Wuew a house is on fire, one of the things to be 
expected is that the mortar, heated by the flames, will 
crack and disin‘ t> as soon as the water from the 
hose touches it. Builders have | been looking for a 
substance that is fire-resisting, and now this has been 
discovered in serpentine rock. It contains a consider. 
able proporton of asbestos, and makes a splendid 
mortar when mixed with lime—of course, in 2 

wdered state. It may be heated to 1,100 degrees 

‘ahr. without injury, and dousing with water does no: 
affect it. It possesses another ad in i 
elasticity; when a newly-built house “ ” the 
mortar cracks, but the new substances yield to the 
strain without damage. 


Rhodes, Kriger, and others—has an interesting story to 
fell and which he recently unfolded to P.W. at Earl's 
‘ourt. 

“ Yes,” said he, “I have been thirty years in South 
Africa and know most things connected with that part 
of the world. It was I and Captain Finlayson who 
measured off the original claims on the famous diamond 
fields at Kimberley. r A 

“To show you how the Transvaal has jumped in 
value, I sold a farm of mine there a few years ago for 
£1,500, and cnly one year after the same property was 
resold for £38,000, it turning out to be one of the richest 
gold farms in the Transvaal. This is how men get 
suddenly rich out there. Some have luck, others ill-luck. 
I had ill-luck just then, but I can’t complain. 

“Iam over here with Mr. Fillis and Captain Rivers 
just to give a hand with our natives, some of whom I 
niysclf got from the interior of Africa. 

“Are African natives difficult to manage? My son, 
who is only twelve, is the recognised Swazi chief, and 
is obeyed by the oldest of the Swazis without demur. 
There are a large number of Swazis under my boy's 
rule, and he has no trouble in asserting his authority. 
Bandini ks Swazi just as a native does. There he 
is just ordering a body of big Swazi to go into their 
kraal! See how he is instantly obeyed! Bandini is 
his name. 

“He is called after Misg Vedanta’ the late King of 
the Swazis, whose adviser I was for five years. I with 
my wife and little family lived just within ear-shot of 
the royal kraal, all that time conforming as much as we 
could to the rules and regulation of that savage king's 
court. The king was very fond of us, and through the 
constant intercourse with him and his twenty-two wives, 
and the chiefs and the headmen of the country, we found 
it almost irksome not to follow in line a'l thaf the 
Swazis did. However, we tried to set them as much 
European example as we could, and I don't think our 
labour was altogether in vain. 

a ically ruled over 9,000 square miles of terri- 
tory and over 50,000 natives. I say ruled, because the 
king hardly did anything without asking my advice and 
abiding by it. The ‘mulanga,’ or white man, particu- 
larly if he comes from the country of the t * White 
— is thought a great deal of by the savages of 

ica. 5 

“ But King Unie oe did something without 
letting me about it till it was all dver. He 
** killed off’ the head chief and two others for treason. 


I happened to walk down to the kraal from my own 
use—a wooden built place I erected m ‘—and 


throne. 
only just discovered the plot in time. ‘He won't 
be missed, said the king, ‘and as for the other two 
there was no room for them here.’ I made him promise 
mot to =e vemen iene barrage promise he faithfully 
t 80 as i is soldiers was concerned, but 
wrmed and children were killed. 
“I had been chatting with Sandhlana only twenty 
minutes before he was seized and handed over to 
Jokilibovo (‘Red Warrior ’) for immediate execution. 


“The King gave me at different times two silver cups, 
each wei; twelfe ounces and a suital 
inscription. He died thirty days after I parted with 
him. t is only a boy, so the country is 


“ Swazi royalty grows its nails, both of the hands and 


regard for the old custom of ‘ 
t at an official interview 
inton had with her anent th 


When Captain Kettle thinks it necessary to write to the German Em: 
recorded Kettle adventure in the June PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


rformance that Mr. H. M. Stanley himself said 
I beat him in. I transported a steam vessel on wheels 
1,600 miles across Africa, a feat which took me and my 
handful of followers one year and two months to per- 
form, and which threw me in the way of obstacles few 
men have ever met with in the way of pioneering. I 
hadas of thirty-two bullocks to‘lead over tke worst 
parts of African territory. 

“In some parts we only did a mile in thvee or four 
ran owing to the bad roads. It wasa terrible journey, 
full of hardships, full of stirring incidents, full of acci- 
dents, and full of anxiety. I conveyed that vessel, which 
was my own, from the Vaal River to Delagoa Buy for 
trading purposes. Theze was no other way of getting 
her there. It was the most curious, and at tke same 
time, perhaps, the greatest bit of treking that was ever 
done on African soil,and will always live inthe minds of 
South Africans, 

_ “There was. only one pleasing incident on_ the 
journey. Some ‘natives swarmed round us in bundreds 
at a place called the Dittin Kraal. I spoke to them in 
their own dialect, and assured them that I was from the 
‘Great White Queen,’ who would be pleased to be their 
friend. I told them all about the boat, which seemed to 

lease them so much. They thought it belonged to the 
Biaen, They asked me if the Queen had told me to 
bring it through their country. I said I had my 
Queen’s permission. 

“They presented me with an ox as a friendly sign and 
in return I gave them beads. As we ce a fresh 
start they danced indeed like savages, accompanying us 
some distunce on our road. 

“When we saw the sea at the end of our historical 
journey I rearly went mad with joy, for it was the firat 
stretch of salt water that I had seen for twelve years.” 


fo 
His Enemies Rejoiced. 


THE newly-elected mayor of a country town was 
about to make hia first journey intbat capacity through 
the place. 

The townspeople had arranged that from an arch of 
flowers under which he was to pass a floral crown 
should hang, surmounted by the words: “He weil 
deverves it. 

But the wind blew avay ~~ bal ee phn the 
pompous mayor passed under the arch, to the great j 
of those who had voted against him, only a with 
a noose ut the end of it dangled there, with “He well 
deserves it ” standing out in bo!d relief above it. 


A Bit too Clever. 


Ons day a barber's in the West had but ene 
empty chair. A man a very big hat and walk- 
ing with a great deal of swagger entered, bh his hat 
on a peg, und then, drawing a revolver, turned to the 
idle man and said : 

“T want ashave—just a common shave. I want no 
talk. Don’t ask me if I want a haireut or a sham 
Don’t speak of the weather or politics. If you speak to 
me I'll shoo'.” 

He took the chair, held the revolver acrcss his legs, 
and was shaved with promptness and dispatch. Whon 
he got up he reacel the shooter to his pocket, put on 
his hat, and, after a broad chuckle to the cashier, said : 

“That's the way to keep a barber quiet! He didn't 
utter a word.” 

“No, sir; he couldn't.” 

“ Couldn't?” 


“No, sir; he’s deaf and dumb.” 


Bacow : “ Are the flies so bad up your way ?” 
Egbert: “I think not. A great many of them eeem 


to go to church on Sundays.” 
6 § oe 
“A SPLENDID stroke! Did you follow the 
Caddie? ” ” = 
“No, sir, but I think that tleman with the red 
oe een ell where Ih aereek. ee him feelin’ of his 


Coox (seven a.m.) : “ Please, ma’am, the dog got hold 
of the kidneys that was for breakfast. Shall 1 go out 
and get some more?” 

ress: “Is there any news in the morning 


Pp” 
2 Fes, indeed, ma’am—big accidents and horrid 
murders en bomb explosions, an’ rumours of another 
war 

“Very well. Warm up what was left from supper, 
and place the paper by your master's plate. Ho i 
srtes'the kidoon thee?” i aa 


be sure he has something 


3 
§ 
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New. Series of Articles. 
HOW MEN HAVE MADE 
MILLIONS. 


Some Golden Roads to Fortune. 


II.—JAMES TYSON. 
The Australian Stockrider who Became a Millionaire. 


Tue great Island Continent, Australia, has furnished 
her quota of millionaires to the world. The majority of 
them, like the majority of those of other nationalities, 
lived very ordi lives of it, and made their huge etores 
of wealth without striking incident or dramatic adven- 
tures, passing through the world their movements clothed 


in the drab of ordinary igre ing only that their 
drab was fringed with go Te thordiore strikes one 
with a sense of relief to come across such a queer charac- 
ter—such a disinterested millionaire, if the phrase be 
allowed—as James Tyson. 

Tyson remained ae unknown to the world at large 
until he died in 1898 so that the long obituary notice 
which appeared in most newspapers came as a surprise 
to a wondering public that had never before heard of him 
or his eccentricities, 

Then the world smiled at the queer life led by the 
Australian Bushman and read with interest and not a 
little sympathy of his remarkable views of life. ‘ Disin- 
terested” millionaire he may well be called. He cared 
no whit for riches as the ordinary individual cares, if 
appearances may be trusted; he made no use of them 
except to accumulate more, i he could scarcely be 
called amiser. Undoubtedly his own explanation of his 
curious life was the right one, he “liked to play the 
game ” even though he did not care to make any further 
use of the winnings than to again play the game on a 
grander scale than before. 

He had no need for money, but the getting of it added 
a zest to life which otherwise would have been bare and 
lonely. He was devoid of social gifts. He revelled in 
hard untrammeled work, in frugality and he was 

of keen insight as well as great foresight and 
hese qualities make opportunities and bring riches 
the world over. He made his millions in a way that is 
cpen to every youth in the United Kingdom. 

James Tyson was born in Australia in the year 1822. 
Both of raf mig as had emigrated to the Island Conti- 
nent, his ing a native of Cumberland and his 
mother, whose mai name was Coates, also 
—_ born. Little is known of his boyhood ex 
¢' i wan epeee is Ot ees of scantiness and 
penury which, without a doubt, best nurtures the pros- 

ive millionaire. 

Indeed it is remarkable to note in glancing over the 
histories of fortune-makers, what a large percentage of 
them ha e@ mountain 
whose creat is crowned with 

in with any ea store of money, but nineteen 
out of twenty of Aaa sal ty of 
nothing in their poc and a pauci ts. 

Tyson was certainly one of these whe had to earn 
oer pen see wealth he acquired. When he 

eran ot Seneee of Saventecn yenxe’lt waa to 


take a job on a farm at a, ity t wage of £30 a 
peat aed unds did not go as br in Austrelia in thoes 


sidered that the honorary if onerous right of place had 
been ‘ally given to him, and that some one of 
them, all older than he, should have had the 
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Following the years spent as a mower, Tyson 
ebrsction | all the weird charms and mysteries of a 
long spell of months passed in solitude in the wilderness. 
Hearing that a herdsman was wanted to take charge of 
cattle in the interior of Australia he aj plied for the 
post and got it. Standing 6ft. 4in. in his stockings, 
active, brawny, broad-shouldered, taciturn, and with 
honesty stam; on his rugged features, fearless as 
faithful, he was just the man required for the hazardous 
life of a cattleman. 

In those days the back country was not so well known 
as it is to-day. The only inhabitants were blacks who 
scowled upon the approach of the whites, as aborigines 
have always scowled all the worldover. Their treachery 
was only equalled by their ferocity, they prided them- 
selves on slaying ling and isolated whites. 
Cattlemen were their especial victims, and the news of 
the loss of one who had been sent with his drove into 
the wilderness usually took a long time in reaching even 
the fringe of civilisation. 

So when g Tyson pushed off into the unknown 
country, t¢ Australian Bad-lands, driving his 
employer's bullocks ahead of him, he carried his life in 
his hands, as well as faced all the dangers of solitary 
existence in a ru oma: No coul accompanied 
him, he p his own food and found his own 
amusements, made his own bed and existed in as near 
a state of nature as it is possible for one brought up in 
civilisation to be. Small wonder then that this eighteen 
months of his life left a smear of the desert’s melancholy 
across his brain which all the after years of life in cities 
could not wholly efface. It deepened his taciturnity, 
increased his natural love of solitude and quiet and his 
carelessness for show in the “ey of dress and speech. 
From the ways of frugality and uncommunicativeness 
learnt in the bush he never de 

During his cattle herding days he saved the sum of 
£36, making his little store in all. This money 
he considered enough to set him up in the cattle business 
and he was busying himeelf with the arrangements 
necessary before peevgryn by station of his own, when, 
as the gods would have it, the bank in which his first 
£60 earnings were placed for safe keeping failed and 
thus two-thirds of his wearily-won capital vanished. 
There was nothing for it now but to begin life again 
as a servant to others, and, without bemoaning his 
hard luck, he hired himself to a more fortunate fellow- 
Australian. 


Doggedly he set to work and carefully he saved and 
thrift and labour be gr their reward in the ai of 
£100 in a bank which this time did not break. ith 
his small fortune he bought cattle, they were to. be 
had cheap when Australia was young, and selecting a 
tract of No Man’s Land on the Bullybong River in the 
then wilderness of New South Wales. he and his 
brother begun cattle-raising on their own account with 
fair prospects of reasonable success. They worked hard, 
tending their stock with the minutest care, and all 
seemed going well, when again harsh fate overtook the 
Australian giant. 

A blighting drought fell upon Jl the district, herbage 
withered, streams dried up with uncanny rapidity and 
soon the cattle bawling from thirst and dened, ran 
hither and thither in search of water only to die in the 
beds of dried up rivers. Every head of cattle owned by 
Tyson died, and the brothers tramped back downhearted 
and penniless to their old home. 

On one occasion when he had eon old and had 
accumulated riches such as falls to the lot of few, he was 
asked by one who knew his hermit-like existence in the 
throng of a crowded city whether he “had ever been 


happy. 

Bi answer to this question was: “Sufficiently s0. 
Tam waded that attainment is nothing ; the pleasure 
is in the pursuit, and I have been pursuing all my life. 
Yes, I consider that I have been happier than most 
men.” 


Up to the time of the loss of all his cattle by drought 
he had spent all his time in pursuing, but it is far from 
likely that at that stage in the game of life he took any 
pleasure in the chase. Life was too grim, needs were too 
pressing, support for those dear to him were too urgent, 
to allow of the dark clouds of adversity being streaked 

the sun-rays of pleasuve. When one has enough for 
all wants it makes a difference.: 

Following the loss of his stock and capital comes one 
of ne most : rigged ——— of Tyson’s 

e of hard 8. Casting al m for something 
to assist him in his misfortune, he remembered that a 
Sir John Hay was indebted to him in the sum of £5 for 
cattle-driving done some before. Sir John’s place 
was on the Murray River, exactly where, Tyson did not 
know, but on the chance ding his debtor and 


Between the Bullybong and the Murray the country 
was at the ise piwildertons and mak i 


I, and to stick as closely to streams as 
Ghd fiviws lay the wanerohed 
believed that by following the feeders of the lybong 
to their source he would be able to discover the source 
St tre ee 
feee ee oe eee ore bayend, Lon ic segeryl ack 


miles so 
was bound to be one full of hardships 
was nothing else for it however ; 
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saddled a horse and taking what he hoped would be a 
sufficient store of food, struck off into the bush. As a 
reserve he carried in his pocket one shilling. 

The Australian bushman glories in his horse. Like 
his brother in wild life the American cowboy he is as 
helpless if he is horseless as a coster without a “ moke,” 
or a bird with clipped wings. Even in the days of early 
childhood he clings to the saddle and he grows into one 
who rides with a grace and ease unsurpassed the world 
over. His is no canter over tan-bark tracks, no jog 
across breezy, soft-turfed commons; his galloping 
ground is the boulder-strewn arid waste, the sun-baked 
scrublands, the vaked beds of vanished rivers. the 
treacherous morasses and the trackless bush, where 
reason gives place to instinct as the chief force in guid- 
ing him to his destination. Man and horse must be fit 
and to the manner born to thirl the Australian bush and 
come out alive from its sevgied waste. 

The bushman, beloved of all native-born poets, is the 
typical Australian, a splendid representative of the 
strong-thewed British race. 

James Tyson was an out-and-out bushman, big of 
bone and stout of heart. And in this ride of his from 
Bullybong to the Murray he had need of all his colonial 
qualities, his reason and his instinct, his pluck, st: iving, 
endurance and horsemanship. 

With his little parcel of Food swinging to his saddle 
and his one lonely shilling in his pocket, he headed his 
hardy horse into the bush and set out on his long ride. 
How long the ride was to be he had no knowledge. 

Carefully nursing his good mount as he proceeded he 
rode during the greater part of the hours of daylight, 
and when darkness came dowy-apon the bush he tethered 
the animal with plenty of food before it, and flung him- 
self down under some friendly bush to pass the night in 
bivouac. 

At the end of a few days he found that he had gravely 
underestimated the distance between the two rivers, and 
furthermore that he had eaten the last morsel of his food. 
The country was uninbubited, he had no means of pro- 
curing game if game there was, and at length was 
reduced to eating grass. Although sore with constant 
travel the horse wasin a much better plight than its 
master for food was abundant. But James Tyson tight- 
ened his belt, chewed the sweet grasses he was fortunate 
enough to find, and pressed on. 

After days of this unsatisfying fare and hard ridin 
it chanced that he caught sight of a man who turn 
out to be making his way towards a cottage. Hoping 
to find out from him the way to Sir John Hay, he 
hurried after the man but was mortified to see him 
enter the cottage door without noticing Tyson's 
approach. 

“The Bushman,” to quote the Tims’ obituary notice 
of the strange millionaire, “hesitated to enter the 


cottage in consequence of a shyness of habit which 
throughout his life caused him to shun intercourse with 
strangers. 


“As he reluctantly drew near the door, a young 
woman came suddenly out—a beautiful, young, bush- 
reared girl, dark, rosy, and well-grown. He told her 
that he had wished to ask his way. She looked at him, 
and without answering his question bade him come in and 
eat. He refused. 

“She then laid both hands upon his arm and with 
gentle compulsion drew him in, saying : 

“*You are hungry, come in and eat.’ 

“Being well-nigh famished, and supposing that she 
saw the truth in his face, he let hi do as she bid. 
She called to her sister to help to some food ready, 
and in a few minutes he was sitting before a good 
breakfast. 

“ He was not in all more than fifteen minutes in the 
house, he never spoke to the girl again, but for twenty 
years he continued to visit the neighbourhood and 
inquire after her until he learnt that she was married. 

“Then he poco was time to ig his 
visits. His shyness, he explained in telling story 
afterwards, kept him from seeking to speak to her again, 
but he added, ‘she was the only woman I ever thought 
of marrying.’ ” 

After this fortunate but pathetic meeting and the 
first class meal that attended it, Tyson, who by this 
time was across the water-shed and into the valley of 
the Murray, continued bis search, but whether he found 
Sir John or not is uncertain. What is certain, however, 
is that he did not find the £5. His journey with all its 
heartburning and hardships was fruitless as far as 
money was concerned, and Tyson turned his face hon.e- 
ward, disappointed but not discourage 

On his retarn journey, he decided to give the bush as 
wide a berth as possible, and instead of living on grass 
and ‘oung leaves to stick close to the river and catch 
fish for food. Under these more pleasant circumsta:ces— 
for fish came to his hook in numbers sufficient for 


his p his telt did not require to be so often 
pulled a notch or two together. is precious shilling 
went in paying the ferryman for taking him across the 


river and now, without a penny to his name he accepted 
the first offer that came to him. 


profits. A hard and lonel: 
the herdsman while at the same time 
no certainty of profits. 


Fs 
se 


we ” in idea. Try the t the remarkable ghost story in the 
Real Ghost Stories Tune ts a novel ideas CGNs Mace reading 
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But Tyzon was willing to take the chances seeing that 
nothing better seemed likely to turn up, and off he set 
for bis old station, slowly driving the precious animals 
and allowing them to feed by the way. On his road he 
fell in with his brother, who informed him that the 
station had been sold for £12. 

This small sum was a godsend to the two. 

They drove their catt‘e to a different quarter from 
that at first intended and in the end squatted upon a 
station bordering the Murrumbidgee on a broad and 
fertile tract of country which Tyson continued to ‘hold 
until the end of his days. This proved to be the turnin 
point in the bushman’s career. He had now ente 
upon his twenty-fourth year and up to this time had 


met with nothing but the lest of hard luck, although 
“ under the bludgeonings of Fate” his head was “ bloody 
but unbowed.” 


Peraistency, together with a strong desire to be in 
business on his own account, brought their reward. 
The season turned out to bea prosperousone. The cattle 
increased and fattened, good grazing was always plenti- 
ful, the brothers paid close attention to their work and 
began to accumulate money. They remained in 
partnership for « few years before dissolving and each 
going his own road. James Tyson s‘uck to the station 
on the Murrumbidgee. As it turned out this station 
pe most fortunately situated, it lay in the very pathway 
of gold. 

Before Tyson had reached the age of thirty years 
the great gold discoveries were made in Victoria, this 
followed by the usual mad rush of all the adventurous 
spirits, the human drift of the world. At once the 
demand for all things edible became enormons and the 
owners of bullocks found fortune waiting at their doors. 

Tyson profited like the rest of his stock-owning neigh- 
hours. But unlike the others his long head enabled him 
to make a true estimate of the novel situation so sudden! 
opening on them all. His competitors one and a 
appeared to have imagined that the mighty rush of 
speculators and prospectors would soon exhaust itself 
and that in a few months the Bendigo diggings would 
be as desertedas they were then swarming with promis- 
cuous humanity, consequently that he was wise who 
would dispose of all their bullocks while the demand 

‘lasted. Tyson on the other hand made minute inquiries 
and came to the conclusion that the miners had come to 
stay, and that the demand instead of decreasing 
seals grow as new settlers and diggers poured into the 
place. 

Under the circumstances he not only did not deplete 
his stock but added to his droves b¥ buying even in tke 
inflated market that then obtained in all the Island Con- 
tinent. He intercepted drovers on their way to the gold 
fields, paid the owners a shiewd price in ready gold, 
relieving them of the responsibility of conveying the 
cattle t rongh a district now overrun by all sorts of 
criminals and bushrangers, and soon arranged what was 
to all intents and purposes a monopoly in supplying 
meat tothe miners. 

Time has amply ogee Tyson’s firm belief in the 
lasting qualities of the Victorian gold fields. The rush, 
instead of dying away as others believed it would do, 
continued, and on occasions stretched over a number of 
yeara was given fresh impetus to by sensational discov- 
eries of huge nuggets. Indeed, the Victorian fields were 
exceptionally rich in “ gold in the bulk.” i 

Tyson, whose foresight had enabled him to guess that 
minun ee Le come cei ei Lig ce made provisions 
accordingly, prospered exceedingly. Gold poured in upon 
the thrifty bushman; he son backing ap eealihy ane 
had formerly been poverty-stricken. He laid out his 
poe in land and quickly became Australia’s greatest 

anded proprietor. 

From buying the stock on the land alone he passed to 
buying land and all, taking over station after station, 
spending money in improving the water supplies, fences, 
and buildings and at the day of his death was the 
absolute owner of half a million acres and the lease- 
hoider of thousands of square miles. 

He left something like £5,000,000 and no will, nor is it 
believed he had any very near relation. 

Careless of what people might think or say, he paid 
not the slightest attention to dress, but when one ready- 
made suit of clothes was worn almost to rags, he bought 
another ready-made suit. 

Even when he counted—or at least could count, for it 
is doubtful if he ever gave the matter any keen attention 
—his riches by the millions he still continued to wear 
his na silver watch with a common boot-lace for a 
guard. 

In the days of his poverty soap was not to be had, 
and, as a substitute, sand was found to be geod; and 
sand, Tyson, the millionaire, used so long as fe lived. 

Never once did he set foot inside a theatre, public- 
house or church ; he neither drank nor smoked, nor did 
he ever put on a pair of gloves, a white shirt, and, more 
remarkable still in one who roughed it all his life, he is 
suid never to have sworn. 

mi Pl not a miser. a he said : 

“The money is nothing: playing the game's the 
fun. Fighting the deere that peg Be m poe I 
have been fighting the desert all my life ond I have won. 
I have eee where was no water, and beef where 

was no beef. I have put fences where there were no fences 
and roads where there were no roads. Nothing can 
ando what I have done, and millions will be happier for 
it after I am dead and forgotten.” 


(Next Week: *‘ Sources of Great Fortaaes.”) 
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Not a Lying Competition. 


Top in the commercial room of the hotel in a small 

country town: 

irst Commercial : “I have done well here for a small 
place like this. My orders for to-day come close on 
£700.” 

Chorus : “ That’s good—very good. You have done 
well.” : 

Second Commercial (who had not ken before, 
looking over the top of his paper) : “ Oh, it is wonderful 
what one does in a small place sometimes. Why, my 
last journey down here my discounts came to just over 
what you say your orders come to to-day.” ; 

First Commercial: “Excuse me, sir; this is not a 
lying competition.” 

Second Commercial (Gesypeeting behind his paper): 
“T beg your pardon, I thought it was.” 


Big Soldiers of To-day. 


PRosaBLy the tallest officer in service to-day is the 
English aman, Captain Oswald Ames, of the 
Second Life Guards, who headed the Queen's Jubilee 
procession, and who measures six feet eight inches. It 
was at the persanal request of the Prince of Wales that 
es pemee Ames rpde alone, the first in all that brilliant 

ering. 
a giant Mascovite is the Grand Duke Dmitri 
Konstantinovitch, cousin of the Tsar, and Colonel com- 
mendes the | regiment of Grenadiers of the Imperial 

uard, 

The Grand Duke is six feet seven inches, which is so 
immensely tall that no hotel bed has been found long 
enongh to accommodate him comfortably. He is obliged 
to have one built in sections, which travele with him, 


and is put up by a special mechanic, told off for the 
purpose, under the superintendence of the Royal valet. 
Another gigantic European officer is Colonel Von 


Phiskow, of the First Regiment of Prussian Guards. 
He is over six feet six inches, and he headed the delega- 
tion of officers, all of them over six feet, sent 

Emperor William to the funeral of the late President 
Faure. Von Phiskow is the tallest officer in Germany, 
and his regiment, stationed at Potsdam, is the same 
that was the plaything of that old.soldier Frederick. 


—_—e fe 
Cat v. Bird. 


WHEN acat and a bird are left her in a room 
long enough, the cat can always kill the bird if it really 
tries to do so. 

This is not due to what is known as fascinaticn, a 

wer often attributed to cats and especially to snakes, 

ut to the excessive nervousness of the bird itself. It 
gets flustered. Instead of staying quietly on one perch 
until the cat laboriously climbs near it and then quietly 
flying to another, thus tiring out its antagonist, it dashes 
wildly about the room, beating itself against the 
windows, and exhausting itself in vain struggles. 

Sooner or later, in its mad frenzy, the bird dashes 
too near the waiting cat, which pounces upon it, and the 


little tragedy is over. 

Even a cage is no protection to the bird unless the 
cat has been warned by repeated punishments not to 
interfere with it. If the cage is small, the cat climbs 
on top and lies down, leisurely reaching one fore- 


per in alternately on either side yntil it can clutch the 


i 

If the cage is large, the cat flusters the bird by dash- 
ing at it, first from one side, then the other. e bird 
in turn, instead of remaining in the middle, out of 
reach, dashes from side to side, beating against the 
wires, until it can be seized and dragged out. 


“ Am I descended from a monkey, ma?” 
“TI dare aay, but I'm not sure, for I never met any of 
your father’s people.” 


eet Pte 
“TIMMINS, you don’t seem to be making as much 
love to the landlady as you did.” 


“ Had to ease up a little. She thought she had meso 
sure that she could put off the scraps of meat on me, as 
if I were already married to her.” 

Se 

Mrs. Fow.er : “So you have been to sit up with a 
sick friend, eh? John Fowler, can you look me in the 
face and say that?” ° 

Mr. Fowler: “ Why, of course I can, Nettie. Do you 
take me for an ordinary amateur liar? ” 

——-to 

A streET hawker recently introduced a novelty in 
keyholes. He said: J : 

“ Here you are, gentlemen, the greatest invention of 


the age.” 
Paseer (stopping to listen) : “ What is it ?” 
Hawker: “A magnetised keyhole plate for front 


doors. It will attract an ordinary steel key from a 
distance of two feet. All you have to do to find the 
keyhole is to take a your py hepa arp. hes to it.” 

ree men were injured in the crow ¢ gathered 
buy the article. . . 


WEEK ENDING 
June 3, 1899, 


London’s ‘‘Lady Bachelors.” 


Ir is estimated that there are more “lady bachelors ” 
living in London than are to be found in New York, 
Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Madrid. 

“ But where do they all come from ?” asked P.W. of 
one who has dealings with a large number of them. 

The answer was that they came from all parts of 
the world, and that the majority of them were 
feretnere. 

“ But why do they come to London?” 

“ Because,” was the reply, “most women bachelors 
refer, for many reasons, London to any other place in 
he world. 

“A t many of them are of private 

means, but quite as many earn their own living. 


“Some of them live in fine style, and are surrounded . 


by every comfort nina such as few bachelors of 
the opposite sex possess. They don’t have to work for 
a living. They pass away their time with their pets— 
dogs, cats, birds, mice, rats, and even snakes—or, if 
they haven’t pets, they have numerous hobbies, which 
provide them with plenty of occupation. 

“ Those who earn their own living are amongst the 
smartest and neatest-dressed women in London. Some 
ofthem make a great deal of money, especially those 
enraged in designing shades from dress materials as 
wellas styles. A large number of these lady bachelors 
are musicians and painters of considerable ability, and 
drive out in their own carriages to the houses of the 
rich, where their services are well paid for. 

“The lady bachelors of London, taken as a whole, ure 
the finest specimens of womanhood in the world. They 

an appearance that is at once both graceful and 
commanding, without which their abilities would count 
for little, 

“These lady bachelors are opposed to matrimony. 
They look upon marriage as an obstacle to their 
freedom and independence.” 

It may also be of interest to state that a number of 
commercial enterprises are controlled and directed by 
the lady bachelors of the great metropolis who, it is 
only fair to say, are amongst the most clever and 
enterprising women in England. 


“Pearson’s. Weekly” Railway and 
Cycling Insurance. 


Se 
474 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


Insurance holds good for any ni of claims 
of &2000- not for one only. manor cas 


FD 00 (0) SPECIALLY GUARANTEED 


OceaAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CorPoRATION LIMITED. 
*@, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


hom Notice of Claims, under the following conditi 
Pee ge vila a a te ee 


INSURANCE TICKET, applicable to passenger trains in 
Great Britain and Irelana, 


ander Section 33 of the Ocean Accident 
i Company, Limited, Acts 1800. on ouarantee 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


Il be paid by the above Corporation to the | 
Person Uiled by ataceident fo the trainin wliek fos daneacd asd 
Seeerila tabeta, ond pokvolles ofliiais n't 


- This 
extent 


and way servants travelling with or rail 
licket inan ordinary ), and who, at the t time of euch acchiont, 
d in his, or her, ion, the In: on the first page, 
or the paper in it is, with his, or her, signature, written in 


pal oe panel cn the space vided at the foot. 
at hia Or her, place y a lone on the compen ie 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum be paid to the lega! 
tatives of such reon inj 


a cycle, provided that 


the 
written in ink 
death 


Ids good for the current week of issue eal 
sitesi aecagtane Gaceanes Gaipesy, haa a 
1890, Risks No, 2 and 3. ‘ whe 
The Purchase of this publication te admitted : 
Rent enter tee G Hada Pate ee 
Corpora! No person can reco + 


this Journal, or of the said 
pat than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the same vis':. 


I HEREBY CE 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY ey ie 


eat ae 


remium in respect » 
SURANCE and al: 
paid up fo June 30th, 1899, ar | 
ARSON'S WEEKLY is insu: i 

Accident to the extent of TW: 
Cycling Accident under tis 


BICE. 7. PAULL, 
Manager for the Ocean Accident General and Guarantes Corporation Ltd. 


Torpedoes steered by light is the very tatest idea. - For full OF: en ae 
aa Jone PEARSON'S MAGASING eee invention tara 40 the.” 
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100,000 PRIZES: 


WORTH £10,000. 


A PRIZE FOR EVERY COMPETITOR. 


1 Prize of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 
| - FIFTY POUNDS. = 
| 7 TWENTY POUNDS. 


SOOSSOSOSOSOOOOCOOSE 


5,000 Prizes of Handsome Watches. 


SHORT STORIES, and PASTIMES. To the person who collects the 
greatest number of these coupons and sends them to us on a date we 
shall specify later, we will give the sum of One Hundred Pounds; to 
the collector of the second greatest number we will give Fifty Pounds, 
and so on until the whole 100,043 prizes have been awarded. 

* SOSSSSSSHSSSSSSOSSHSSSHSSOOSSOSOSD 


SOME POINTS TO REMEMBER. 


This is the only competition that has ever been devised in which 
every competitor will get a prize. 

All the articles enumerated above are of the best make and well 
worth possessing, therefore no prize will be given to any person 
who sends fewer tian 200 coupons. 

The prizes altogether will cost us about £10,090. 

Ask any friend of yours who reads our papers to give you his 
coupons. ; 

Ttie Competition will run for twenty-nine weeks. If the members 
of your family take in ‘‘P.W.,” ‘‘H.N.,” ‘°S.S.,”" and ‘‘ Pastimes,’* 
and you collect the coupons from each, this will give you 114 
coupons. You can easily obtain from your friends the balance to 
make up the 200, in which case you will be certain of getting a prize. 


5,000 nm Ladies’ Companions. 

5,000 e Sporting Knives. 

5,000 ” Hair Brushes. 

5,080 + Hand Mirrors. 

5,000 ne Silver Brooches. 

5,000 is Gold«Plated Pencil-cases. 
5,000 + Silver Bangles. 

5,000 + Penknives, 

5,000 ° Pen and Pencil Boxes (3 deckers.) 
19,000 ” Paint Boxes. 
19,000 + Boxes of Dominoes. 
10,000 Po Pearl and Porcupine Penholders, 
19,900 Pe Compasses, 
19,000 * Boxes of Crayons. 


20 Prizes of ONE POUND each. 
TEN SHILLINGS each. 


20 


From now until November 25th a coupon will appear on the 
front page of cover of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, HOME NOTES, 


If you are obtaining any copies of these papers for the purpose of 


collecting the coupons, you might enter for the Births Competition at 


the same time. 


Each of the papers above contains both coupons. 


pee > 


Don’t be afraid to send only 200 coupons. Sometimes the best 
competitions ever derised miss fire. 
of my going tn for it? 
occasions on which you will, If everybody thought the same your 
200 coupons would win you £100. 


People say, “What is the use 
IT wowt win anything.” These are just the 
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On Taking Medicine. 


Tus chief difference between men and woméri is in 
the way they take medicine. One of the main reasons 
for this is that a man never has ms or water 
about when the time comes to take his dose, and he has 
to make his own times because he can’t carry a medicine 
bottle about with him when he goes out. 

If a woman has got to take medicine every three 
hours she waits about in reach of the bottle, and keeps 
her eye on the clock, and whatever she is doing she gives 
up and goes to the cupboard and gets out the bottle, 
and looks to see if she has got to shake it first, and 
measures it out as carefully as if it were gold dust. 

Now, a man just takes his medicine when he happens 
to think of it. He empties out as much as he thinks 
good into a glass and swallows it, or he drinks it from 
the bottle. He generally takes more than the proper 
dose. It seems to him that if a teaspoonful does so 
much good, a tablespoonful will cure three times as 
quickly, and he goes to work on that principle. 

It never hurts him. If a woman were to do a thing 
like that she would just curl up her toes and lie down 
and die. If you gave the dose to a dog he would die; 
but it doesn’t have any effect on a man. 

Jones was telling me once about some medicine he 
had. He used to take it in an off-hand way, because it 
tasted nice, and, having paid for it, it came out cheaper 
than brandies and sodas. 

Well, he had that medicine on the top of hie desk at 
the office. It was one of those roller-top desks. 
It seems one night that the office boy upset that bottle 
and broke it, and when Jones got down in the morning 
there wasn’t enongh varnish on that desk to polish a 
penholder. ; 

That upset him at first. It looked as if a stuff which 
would clean off varnish that way would be Hable to do 
a little burning inside a man, and for a week or two he 
was the most frightened man in the country. But 
nothing hap Hed it been a woman or “or 
had swallowed that medicine they'd have been dead. 
But seeing that he was a man it made no difference 
one way or the other. : ik 

Some men get a fad as it were for taking medicine. 
One day they get il and the doctor prescribes something, 
and when the time comes to leave off taking it they feel 
lonely. Perhaps they are well enough, but eer order 
anathee bottle just to prevent them getting i ae 5 
After a while they forget what the stuff was ordered for, 
but any man’s liable to get a cold or break a limb or 
anything, and it is always handy to have something about 
that you can lay your ls on, . 

There is a great deal of imagination about medicine. 
Jones once had an ience he'll never forget.. There 
was & man named Coates who used to come to a special 
public-house in the City once in a while to lay in three 
or four bottles of milk punch. One day he left his cab 


outside the place, and three or four of his friends who 
had seen him go in came along and happened to see a 
bottletns on the seat. So they have uw good drink all 
roun 

They were sitting at the bar afterwards when Coates 
came in. 

“T say, you fellows,” he said, “what d’ye think’s 
happened? Some idiot drank up a bottle of embroca- 
tion that was in my cab.” 

“ Embrocation ?”’ vaid Jones turning a bit white. 

“ Yes,” says Coates. ‘Smell the bottle!” 

Jones just put his nose to the bottle. He didn’t say 
anything but he just got i ei went ont. Toe other 
fellows began to feel pretty bad. They didn’t say much 
either, but one by one they went outside, and when they 
came back they were looking pale but feeling better. 

However, they were all laid up within a week, and 
very likely eet would never have got better until 
Coates happened to come along one day. 

“That funny man wasn’t such an idiot after all,” he 
said. “It was milk punch in that bottle all right, but 
it had an embrocation cork.” 

Jones said it just showed how much imagination had 
to do with the effect of things ona man. He said he 
pretty nearly killed Coates. 


THE LAST OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. 


Tue last recorded alventure of Captain Kettle appears in the 
June number of PEaRsoN’s MaGazinxe, now on sale. The last 
adventure is even more exciting than those which hive gone 
before, and tells of the strange fate that ultimately befell the 
intrepid little Captain. 

In the June Pearson’s there will be found also, among other 
interesting fcature;, 


** Ballooning After Shooting Stars,” 

A graphic description of the strange experiences that befell a 
party of French astronomers, who ascended in a balloon to make 
observations of shooting stars in November last. The article is 
illustrated with some remarkable sketches, made hy the Painter- 
in-Chief of the French Society of Aerial Navigation, which give 
a good idea of life above the clouds. 

** Side-Lights on Convict Life,” 

An account of a visit to Parkhurst, Isle-of-Wight, the convict 
convalescent home. hers article is Stesteated a — 
series of photographs, shewing convicts working on the prison 
farm, a A pagers hay and tend the pigs and cows, and 
generally lead a healthy, out-door life. 


“* Torpedoes Steered by Light,” 

Is another interesting article in the June PkARson’s, describing 
a marv-llous new invention, by which it is possible to steer 
torpedoes and other crafts solely by rays of light, without any 
visible material connection between the steersman and the craft 
controlled. 

Altogether, in the June Pearson's, there are seven complete 
stories ani nino articles, profusedly illustrated throughout by 
photographs, B respon and the work of the first black-a 


white artists of the day. 


Tapped on the Wrong Side. 


Iv is recorded of a member of the London Stock 
Exchange that while living in a fashionable quarter of 
the West-end he chanced to buy a large cask of very 
fine old port, which he had placed at the extreme end of 
his cellar, and to make perfectly sure that it should not 
be touched, he had a ai built across the cellar, and so 
closed it in. 

It was about a year or two later that he one evening 
accepted an invitation to dine with his next door neigh- 
bour, when the latter brought out some very fine old 
port. Several glasses having been drunk, the man of 
stocks and shares, recognising its excellent quality, 
asked his host where he could get some port like that. 

“ Well, old fellow,” retorted the other. “I will let you 
into a secret, but don’t say anything about it. I was 
having some alterations made in my cellar lately, when 
wo discovered that some old fool who lived in this 
house before me had built a wall round a large cask of 

rt and forgot all about it. This is some of it, but 

*’m afraid there isn’t much left.” 


—_—- oho - 


Mr. DewrTe.: “ Why is it you continue to employ 
brass bands at your eect rm 

Campaign Orguniser: “ Well, we have the band to 
play a selection the first thing, and after that the 
audience will listen to any orator so long as he keeps 
the band quiet.” 


——_—___—~»j.—__— 
A Cute Trick. 


Nownenez is the wearing of decorations and medals 
without due authority more severely punished than in 
Germany. Thus, at Berlin, a prominent carpet mer- 
chant has just been sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment and to a fine for having adorned his watch chain 
with the Iron Cross that had been won by his dead 
brother on the battlefields of 1870. 

In France very much the same laws prevail. But 
they are seldom enforced save when for personal 
reasons some prominent politician or Government 
official desires to vent his personal spite against a mun 
who has incurred his enmity. 

On several occasions, indeed, women who were anxious 
at all costs to recover compromising letters from former 
lovers have induced Government officials to cause the 
temporary arrest of the faithless swain on the charye 
of wearing decorations, or even only the ribbons thereof. 

‘in their buttonhole, which had either been usurped or 
for the wearing of which they had not obtained the 
rmission of the Grand Chancellor of the Legion of 
conor. While under detention by the police, their 
apartments and papers were searc and the letters of 
the fuir one recovered. 


If you find a ran better informed than yourself about what is going on, that is because hz reads M. A. P. and you don’t. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A PaGE MORE PARTICULARLY FOR Lapizs. 
IsoBE will be glad to answer, in this pose, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so.far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


Hominy must Soak FO%ue eatee on the 
stove before cooking. Do not put salt to it during the 
process. 
. . Linen should be di 
Incombustible Linen. into asolution of ee 
state of sola. It will then become incombustible, and 
suitable for mantle hangings, etc. 


Wines and Spices should not be Added 

too early in the process, as the 

to a Slew or Soup heat eraporaise both the 
spirits and the flavour. 

q Soak the coral in 

To Clean While Coral. Sy water for 


twelve hours. Then place it in a solution of chloride of 
lime. Let it remain for twenty-four hours. The 
solution should completly cover the coral. Take it out 
and wash thoroughly under a tap. I€ the coral is not 
clean, repeat the process and place it in the sun to 


Dleach. 
are an excellent addition to 
Fey elable Balls stews, and should be prepared 
as follows: Mash a quarter of a pound each of cooked 
carrot, turnip, lentils, haricot beans and potatoes, adding 
at the last a few green and some vegetable marrow 
if in season. Season all with pepper, salt, giated nut- 
" meg and mixed herbs. Bind together with beaten egg, 
dip into frying batter, and fry in deep fat till a golden 


colour. : 
r . There is no doubt that your 
Care of Nails. nails may be improved with a 
little regular attention, but in some cases, rough skin 
growing over the nails is constitutional and difficult to 
cure. I would advise your using a little borax in the 
warm water in which you wash your hands. After 
washing, push back the skin that grows round the nails 
with the towel. Each night rub with this preparation : 
Disso!ve a grain of alum in the white of anegg. Cut 
the nai’s regularly with scissors in a pointed shape. 


This Recipe for Rhubarb Wine '.oneyou 


as it requires no hammering with a mallet as -you 
describe. Have perfectly ripe fruit. Into one 
gallon of rain water cut eight pounds of rhubarb into 
thin slices, put it into a tub, and cover closely with a 
thick cloth or blanket. Stir thrice daily for a week ; 
then strain through a cloth, and add four pounds of 
preserving loaf sugar, the juice of two lemons, and the 
rind of one. To fine this, take one ounce of isinglass, 
and dissolve it in one pint of the liquor in a china-lined 
sauce-pun. When panite cold, add it to the rest of the 
wine and cask it. hen the fermentation is over, bung 
it down. (Reply to T. P., Birmingham.) 


Paper Patterns 


OF THESE CHARMING DESIGNS 


FREE. 


See this Week's 


HOME NOTES 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i Fullest instructions are 
' given 2s to the making of the 
Short Coat, as 
; well. as_ the 


Sailor Cos- [ 
» tume for a >, 
\ little girl, in SN i et 


¥ 


Pec) WOME NOTES FASHION 
|| \Y SUPPLEMENT. 
| WN a 
eet oe + Special Article this week on 


*Ulonen with Buge 
Dress Allowances.’’ 


“HOME NOTES” WAS THE FIRST. 
“HOME NOTES” IS STILL THE FOREMOST. 


————_-—___-_- --—- 
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‘| cold, cork tightly and tie with a bladder. The other 


Dry ali Scraps of Bread iden Rcercr 
sk whilst hot; sift finely, and keep in a tin for 
rying. 

When Drying Flannels Out of Doors 


always place them in the shade, for the fierce sun is 
very apt to shrink them. 


may be kept fresh by coating each with 
Eggs giscerius ad so storing them that they do 
not come in contact with each other. A wire stand 
made for the purpose is excellent for this. 


: ill, I trust, help you to 
This Insect Porcder Yestroy the Aeas in your 


new house. Take the flowers of pyrethrum roseum (a 
red-flowered pyrethrum), dry them thoroughly, and 
reduce to powder by pounding. (Reply to ALVATOR.) 


To Take the Shiny Appearance off 
your coat, try applying benzine with a piece of flannel, 
(Reply to ALDERDICE.) 

and fry them. 


Save all Cold Vegetables together with 


cold potafoes, seasoned highly with rand salt, for 
a beeakfaxt dish, with fried bacon. lia 


lace a handful or t 
To Cure Ropy Beer cach of thoroughly 


dried flour, hops, and a little powdered alum into the 
beer casks and rummage it thoroughly. 


s on your white 
To Remove TIronmould Mouse ues wet 


lemon in the usual way, rinse in cold water directly the 
aye bas gone and afterwards wash as usual. (Reply to 
. SLOUGH.) 


Respecting the Making of Potted Meats, 

I know of no home method of pounding, except by using 

a pestal and mortar. If you will send your address and 

repeat questions, I will unswer them fully. (Reply to 
PREECE OF WOODLIGH.) 

Pound 


To Make Worcester Sauce. together a 


quarter of an ounce of cayenne pepper, half an ounce 
of shallots, half an ounce of garlic; then place in jar, - 
and pour one quart of best vinegar over. Pet cool, add 
a gill of Indian soy, and bottle. (Reply to P. Tomuin.) 


To Produce Clotted Cream oh a8 you 


shire, stand new milk all night, then, without disturbing 
the cream, lift it gently in the vessel it was set in on to 
the stove, and leave it there until a thick skin forms, 


To Prepare Vanilla Sugar ae 
one pod of vanilla to every pound of sugar. Pound both 
thoroughly in a mortar, and then pass through as fine 
a sieve as possible. Keep in a wide-mouthed bottle 
tightly corked. (Reply to CHEF.) 


} An excellent and simple 
To Cure D andruff. remedy for this ro 


plaint is to apply sweet almond oil freely. to the scalp. at 
night. Rub this in thoroughly, and in the morning 
shampoo with soap and soft water, rinsing with 
plenty of cold water. (Reply to Jackson.) 


To Make Barley Water for your 


Bab proceed as follows: Put two teaspoonfuls of 
a0Y, washed pearl barley into an enamelled sauce- 
pan with a pint of cold water. Boil slowly till reduced 


to two-thirds of a pint, strain through muslin laid over | 204 it is just on the boil. Remove the pan, stand it in 
a sieve, and it vill be ready 2 Oe, (Reply to H. a cool place until next morning, then skim. (Reply to 
HINDLE.) : X. Y. Z.) matt oo 
5 ill be just the thi . ‘ ‘ake two parts o! 

Strawberry Tartlets tr a picnic, and shoul Clean your Marble Vase, common washing 


soda, one part of ga psi chalk, one 0! 
pumice stone ; mix all together and sift through 
muslin; afterwards mix the powder with some water. 
Rub this thoroughly on to the marble, and the stains 
will disappear. To add a gloss, wash the marble with 
fuller’s earth and hot water. (Reply to York.) 


: are always ular and have the 
Tea Trists advantage of bei easily made. 
Work two ounces of butter into a pound of flour, add a 
teaspoonful of baking wder and a little :a't. 
Break up two eege and mix with the flour, adding 
enough milk to make a dough. Roll out and cut int» 
lait three into a short roll, brush over with cgz, 
e for u quarter of an hour in a sharp oven. 
. ‘i is excellent if baked in 
Potato Short Crust . gooa hot oven, and 
very good for both sweet and savoury pies. Boil some 
nice potatoes, and when cold pass through a sieve or 
master. Take three ounces of mashed potato, three 
ounces of flour, one { mful of baking-powder, and 
a pinch of salt. Mix all well together, und then rub 
into it, with the finger-tips, three ounces of lard or 
good beef dripping. Add aes just sufficient water to 
make all into a stiff paste. Roll out thin, and bake at 
once. 


A Dainty Way of Cooking up Cold 


is as follows: Put half d of bi 
Mutton treed trom crust to atuk ina plat of sald 


water, then squeeze very dry in a cloth. a table- 
chop of dri ping, 
a 


be made as follows: Line some pats -pans with short 
crust, and nearly fill them with the folowing mixture. 
Beat up one egg, and add it to two ounces of caster 
sugar and one ounce of butter. With one ounce of 
flour add a pinch of salt and half a small teaspoonful 
of hexing:powder, Mix the dry ingredients with the 
others, and a tabl nful of strawberry jam. Bake 
in a moderate oven till the pastry is cooked. 


Respecting the Cleaning of Gas Globes, 
a correspondent has sent me the following information, 
which she says she discovered after many trials. First 
soak the globe in soda and watera short time; then 
scour With finely-powdered bath brick on a damp cloth, 
which adds greatly to the brightness of the glass. Rinse 
till clean, wipe dry, and place on the plate rack till 
quite warm, which will quite prevent the globes from 
cracking, as they often do after washing. (Thanks to 

) 


strips, 
and ba 


D. J 


5 . . Break the heads in 
Pickled Cauliflower. yieces according to 
their natural divisions. After washing thoroughly, 
boil in salt and water for five minutes, drain off, throw 
into cold water, then drain thoroughly and when dry 
place in jars or bottles. Boil some white wine vinegar 
with a little sugar, cayenne pepper, and spices to taste ; 
strain and pour scalding over the cauliflower. When 


reci ou will notice later, or you ahall have at once 
if jon toad address. (Reply to Gaseats} 


Mould of Haricot Beans and Egg 
S Rub half a pound of boiled haricot beans 
auCce. through a wire sieve, and mix thoroughly 
with an egg, a little chopped parsley and shallot, half a 
pound of butter, pepper and salt. Butter a mould, 
sprinkled with browned bread-crumbs, and turn the 
mould round so as to make the crumbs stick well to the 
sides of the mould. Put in the purée, cover with 
buttered paper, steam for half an hour, and serve with 
egg sauce. If you do not 1equire a vegetarian dish add 
a little ch ham to the parsley and shallot. (Reply 

to VEGETARIAN.) 
in the new 


To Rid a Room of Bugs 3" 3 =r 


describe is possible, but will take time and persistant 
use of active measures. If there is a carpet on the floor, 
have it well swept and beaten, and then smear on the 


spoonful of ped onion in two ounces 
add the bread, stir till dry, and then mix in 
pound of minced cold mutton. Season with a dessert- 
spoonful of tomato ketchup, a little chopped parsley, 
nutmeg, and pepper and salt. Stir till quite hot, and 
id two eggs, one at a time, mix well, and spread 
ona dish to get cold. Then take up small portions, 
shape them into oval pieces, egg and Lcsadereoans, ahd 


i drivel 
toss in good dripping = A 


very hot. When brown 

over, serve on a mound of 

mashed potato, and pour 

round a good sharp sauce. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 

Single column, per inch, per insertion 


ws oe BB 0 O 
wrong side very lightly with a mixture of turpentine | Pal! page inside, facing page of matter, ei 
and kerosene. Have all floors and furniture wiped | White paper or 2nd or Sra page of cover, or 
over with hot water and turpentine, or kerosene. Make nee page, per insertion 4. wm «100 0 0 
this solution, and use it frequently Three ounces of ae eens ee be ~~ we we oe 80 OO 
camphor, dissolved in a pint of methylated spirit, then th page * id Seance Qesame as ry m4 4 
add the same quantity of turpentine. Plug every hole | genth page ,, va nt ge velo 
and crevice in floors, ceilings, or walls with this paste: | Fromt page —,, ” we 120 0 0 


Two ounces of red arsenic, four ounces of white soap, All spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per page rate, 


and three-quarters of an ounce of camphor dissolved feprorttrmcnte cot chiar eet any a fr OB insertions. 
in about a teaspoonful of rectified spirit. Cover over viaat ica panera tonrtlon i amotio chet 
this paste with cement or plaster of Paris. (Reply to grder, All, communications, shou!d 


HovuseKEEPER.) 
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Eiffel Tower 


It is by concentrating the Lemons in the orchards where they are grown that the Eiffel THE MOST ECONOMIC, CONVENIENT, 


Tower Lemonade can be supplied at this remarkable A 43d. Bottle of Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade makes 32 Tumblers (2 Gall: most Ki Made onad y 
a ee finest aera pick teat the son es H None posed ogee va pated & PORTABLE FORM OF sO U P. 

‘ower Trade 


Lemonade 


Be sure that you get Eiffel Tower Lemonade when you ask for it, as ite great success has 
brought out inferior imitations that only cause disappointment. 

If you cannot get it from your Grocer, send 44d. tothe makers, G. Foster Clark & Co., 
27 Eiffel Tower Maidstone, they will send you a bottle post free by return. 

A second bottle will’ not be supplied by the firm, but must be obtained of Grocers, 
Chemists, or Stores. 


2 Gallons for 4d. 


| The firm have adopted the following novel method to induce everybody to try their 


[AZENBY'S 


Lemonade. The first fifty letters opened every day not only have the Lemonade sent by 
return post, but the stamps are also returned to the fortunate applicants. In this way— 


300 BOTTLES ARE GIVEN AWAY WEEKLY. 
THOMPSON BROS.’ GREAT GIF 7 


VAILABLE UNTIL FRIDAY, JUNE 30TH, ONLY. 
You Bur Ee of Pet gh i tes at %s. 64. we GIVE YOU 


¥gax BUY a a Buta 24, or, 3s oy 


32s. 6d..and we GIVE YOU 
containing Six, worth 7s. 


“ BEXBOW. bad “NEW VICEROY.” “GAKMISON.” 
24 by 23. 24 by 22. 


“MUNSTER.” aya 


To every purchaser of a pair of our famous 78. 6d. TROUSERS to measure, L —e an 

imallthe n newest shades and cloths, West-end fit, cut, mad style pas ranted, SS, 

wera any coc yet i ay thaye is 4 bir of six of our oe aoe a r Prep ared by 
fold), any 4 above rehaser of one of our famous 

West-cni SUITS at 27a. 6d. to null the the new aid fuahonable eldtha and shades, also in the nw 


BUFR guaranteed tostand aera SE Ns mae Se aN eam oan get Tee E.LAZENBY& SON [2 18, Trinity! LONDON.SE. 


INSTRUCTIONS.—Country residents and those unable to cail_ must write for ms and self 
the patterns need be 


Pp. W. THOMPSON BROG., Tallors, Lid., 3 Oxford St., London, W. (caring Cross Roaa)- 


KEATINC’S 


Over Seventy Years’ Established Reputation. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST INFANTS’ FOOD. 
“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED ® 


TO THE WANTS j; 
OF INFANTS” UV 
SirChas A. Cameron MD. 1 0 
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HIGHLY CHILDREN, 

NUTRITIOUS? UNWAEIDS € 

HARMLESS TO ANIMALS. lancer THE AGED. 
SSE xemDeat Bir te 1 Teel oStce Ato NEAV ES POD arte about your wonderful Fe pod for me nian Than Sonne matin old, 
Rim oth rary Tehould erage. = wanend gee asa Bel doey come. wh ag foe im um? ee! ahaa Povite 


EF. SCHOFIELD. 


HAS FOR SOMETIME BEEN USED IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


A Most Nutritious Food for Nursing Mothers. 
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KILLS 2. 


Sold in javineting: 
3d.. a ead Is. each 
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O BEas, 
BEETLES. 
The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that ar Powder 
is sold only in Tins, None genuine unless the signature 
of Thomas Keating is on label. 
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CIGARETTES. 


the outside 
REMEMBER THE NAME ‘ 


WHEN YOU BUY AGAIN. 
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“TALKEE, TALKEE,” 


In connection with the two big Prize Competitions 
which are at present running in P.W., I would point 
out the advantage of entering both at the same time. 
If Fe can obtain from oe friends those copies of 
P.W., SHort Stories, Home Nores, and Pastimes, 
with which they have finished, you will find in each 
of these papere the coupons enabling you to enter for 
both competitions. 


UNDECIDED is one of those unhappy individuals who 
take three or four times as long as other people to 
decide upon doing a thing, and, when it is done, 
promptly regret it, and wish they had adopted some 
different course. “ This is the sort of thing I am subject 
to,” he says. “I had an offer of a situation some time 
ago; after much wavering I declined. I thought ‘ If it 
turns out bad, I shall continually reproach myself.’ 
As soon as I had irrevocably uttered the words of 
refusal I was sorry that I hadn't accepted. What 
can I do? Some say I want a tonic, but tonics don't 
help me.” You will never make any pro- 
gress in the world with such an unstable mind. It 
seems to me that the only remedy for you is to 
cultivate decision of character. It is not right to 
decide without consideration, but it is just as bad 
to deliberate too lengthily. Look at the facts and 
then settle the matter promptly. And make up your 
mind to stick to what you have done and to reject 
worrying reflections as to what might be or might 
have been. Should the step prove to be a bad one, do 
nct waste energy in vain regrets, but watch for some 
opportunity of improving matters. This may seem 
difficult, but you can cultivate firmness just as you 
can the muscles of your body. You will make 
mistakes—the best of us do, but you will not make so 
many as now, and you will have a far pleasanter time. 


W. L. F.—The most wonderful wine-cellars are those 
below an unpretentious tavern in Warsaw. They are 
packed with wine-bins, many of which are covered 
with fungus growth several inches thick. The most 
valuable wine contained in these cellars is Tokay, of 
which there is one bin dating from 1606, and the wine 
sells for £6 bottle. Tokay, by-the-way, is the only 
wine which improves with age to an unlimited extent. 


JERSEY can give pane to Chailey in the matter of long- 
lived peop'e. According to E. J.B. there died within 
a few days ia seven persons whose ages were 
reapectively 77, 81, 88, 90, 90, 91, 94, thus giving a 
total of 611 years or an average of 87 years and 
5 months. 


T. W. writes: “In your article, ‘Where Gold is of 
No Value,’ you quote some curious forms of currency. 
Perhaps it may interest you to know that in 
Galveston, Texas, street-car tickets, value five cents, 
circulate as freely as the silver coin. In the saloon, 
at the grocers, in fact, everywhere, except the post- 
office, these Wits of cardboard are tendered and 
accepted as thongs they were issued by Uncle Sam 
himeelf. While I am writing to you I have some- 
thing to tell you which you may think peculiar. Out- 
side wy kitchen is planted an ornamental tree. Not 
satisfied with growing in the ordinary way, it has 
spread its roots under the kitchen, with the result that 
the little green sprouts are beginning to make them- 
selves manifest in and around our hearthstone. At its 
present rate of growth I have estimated it will be 
seven yards, one foot, tree and a quarter inches by 
Christmas morning. It wou!d make a fairly respectable 
Christmas tree. ther a novelty, isn't it, to have a 
plantation growing up in one’s domicile. Perhaps 
your readers know of something of the same nature.” 

Perhaps they do. Anyway, there is a 

copy of Mr. George Griffith’s ‘‘ Valdar the Oftborn” 

uy for each of the senders of the best ten instances 
of the kind on post-cards addressed to the GRowINna 

Epitor by Monday, June Sth. 


G. T.—The Abyssinians conceal their front or 
baptismal names because they have a superstition 
sithilar to one held by thousands of ms in this 
country in the old “ witchcraft ” days. They believe 


that if their oany makes a wax i of them and 
sets it where it will be melted, the ‘ of the perzon 
whom it represents will also perish if the baptismal 


name is known, but not otherwise. . This superstition 
has one good result, at any rate; it prevents the 
Abyssinian from being afflicted with half-a-dozen 
front names in order to satisfy the demands or desires 
of various relations from whom he may have 
“expectations.” ~ 


Lamp writes to me in the following strain: “ You give 
some very good advice to some of your correspond- 
ents: I wonder whether you can say anything that 
will make me take a more pleasant view of my circum- 
stances. Iam lame; have been so ever since I wasa 
child. This affliction, always an annoyance, makes 
my life miserable now that Iam a man. I see others 
going off to play cricket or lawn tennis, or going for 
a waik, or to take ee in some outdoor exercise, happy 
and joyous, while I sit at home, because walking is a 
trouble to me. Other fellows talk of ‘a spin on a 
bicycle,’ and off they go round the park, while I have 
difficulty in hobbling a few yards. It makes my life 


wretched; Iam always thinking about it. Here am I, 


strong and and healthy, yet debarred from making 
‘full use of’ my health and strength.” 
dear fellow, you have allowed your affliction to sour 
you and limit your view of things. I grant 
that it is a 
endeavour to look at it philosophically: In 
all circumstances, the wisest course is to 
make the best of things; you cannot alter your 
physical condition by getting angry and reviling, 
then why not accept the inevitable and make up your 
mind to get all the happiness possible? By your 

resent conduct you are losing a great deal, just 
Biciiee you cannot get more. This is surely foolish. 
Pride has a lot to do with it; you don’t like to appear 
infirm ;. but many a man whose quick walk you envy 
is suffering from ill-health—or someother drawhack— 
that he would probably be very willing to exchange 
for yours. 


Pastimes last week was practically out of print before 
it was published. e apologise, with an abject 
grovel, to those correspondents who have written to 
my they could not obtain a copy of the paper on pub- 
lishing day. In justice to ourselves, however, it is 

fair to state that we warned our readers there would 

be a big rush for the new serial story, “ For the Term 
of His Natural Life,” and that it would be well, there- 
fore, to order PastIMEs in advance. 


PaTer comes to me with the following: “My little 
girl is turned seven. We have taught her at home 
until now, but both my wife and I are agreed that she 
ought to go to school. She is to begin next week, and 
my wife is fretting over ‘the separation’ as she calls 
it. When I point out that the child will never be 
away from her mother for more than three hours at a 
time, and that we have left the child in the care 
of other people el ied than that, she eays it is 
quite different. I don’t see it, but it is use- 


less to argue. Now, if you were to say some- 
thing in P.W. it might show her that she is 
wrong.” —TI am afraid that what I say 


will not help you, because your wife is undoubtedly 
right. The beginning of the schooldays is really the 
first “parting of the ways” of mother and child, 
although some do not notice it. For the first time 
the child comes under other influences, and although 
the maternal influence still has a strong hold, it has 
to contend with the others instead of baving full 
sway. Your wife, who has had the child to herself, 
can see all this and grieves accordingly. That is 
natural enough, but after a little she will recognise 
that it is best that the child should mix with others; 
it broadens the mental range to mingle with one’s 
fellows; and to keep the child to yourselves—even if 
it were possible—would not be beneficial to her. 


L. A.—In wet weather the peasants of Galicia, male and 
female, protect themselves under t hoods or 
capotes made of fine straw, which is held together in 
a peak over their heads, and descends in layers like a 
coachman’s cape right down to their heels. Thus in 
wet weather a stranger often sees a cow attached by 
a cord to what ap to be a haycock. But after a 
time the haycoc ber rr to move, and presently 
reveals itself as a Galician peasant smoking ao 
cigarette. 

B. R. writes with reference to the article on an 
“ Express Elevator,” and the fondness of our American 
cousins for shortening phrases and using short words. 
“The writer,” he says, “points out the word 
‘elevator’ as.the one exception to the rule; but there 
is at least another, though this second exception is 
rather a term than a word. I allude to the fact that, 

longer name, and say ‘postal-card.’ In this they 

follow the Latin nations of Europe rather than tke 

Teutonic. In raiking. and very often in print, how- 

ever, they abbreviate this to ‘postal.’ Perhaps some 

of your readers may know of other exceptions.” 


C. J. asks if there is such a thing as a white tiger P——. 
———Yes. The skin is a clear white, with the 
usual tiger stripes rather less distinct than in the 
ordinary species. One was shot quite recently in 
Assam ; the skin measured ten feet three inches from 
the nose to tke tip of the tail. 


Herz is a suggestion which M.T. C. sends. Perha 
some readers will like to avail themselves of it: 
“Take a dark 
—the usual pic 
its mouth a Gin. 


round the neck a broad red ribbon of silk, bow it in 
front, and on the ends of the silk embroider the letters 
F. A. F. in green silk. This makes a very effective 
ornament, not obtrusive, since the bottle is dark, and 
only shows that it is a veceptacls for coins, but 
sufficiently so to arouse curiosity and inauiry of its 
cont, ellow may be substituted for if pre- 


At the time of going to Press, I am unable to make any 
statement with regard to the result of the collecti: 
forms which were inserted in P.W., but next week 
nope to be in a position to acknowledge a consider- 
able sum in this connection, 


reat drawback, but you must | 


whereas we say ‘ post-card,’ the Americans use a- 


By the time these lines are read you will, no 
doubt, have had a good Whitsuntide. You have 
probably been away to the seaside or to some 
country place, where the air has been pure and 
the s ine bright. You have enjoyed yourself. 
You have revelled in the beauties of the sur- 
roundings for several days. While doing so, did you 
think of the poor little-children for whose benefit 
the FresH eB Fonp was inaugurated? If 
not, do so now, and I am certain you will 
pity them, and at once send a donation. Remember 
you had several days, and will probably get 
other holidays of a similar character during the 
ear. Some of the children we are anxious to 

_ help are not likely to get even one day during the 
whole twelve months unless we are in a position to 
provide it through the FresH Ark Funp. Ninepence 
will pay for one child, so if you cannot afford more 
send that amount. 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, £726 13s. 94d. 
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POMRIL is Pure Apple-Juice only. 
fs unfermented, and therefore entirely tree from Alcohol, etc. 
Contains no added Sugar, and Acis most beneficially on the Kidaeys. 
is Clear and Sparkilog, and has no sediment. 
Is free from all Metallic Contact, being manu- 
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